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TOMORROW (MAY 9) IS MOTHER’S DAY. WHAT MORE APPROPRIATE REMEMBRANCE COULD SHE HAVE THAN THE FLOWERS GATHERED FROM THE 
WOODS AND FROM THE FIELDS? 


















Railroad transportation 18 
cheap. The charge on the 
Southern for hauling a car 
of 30 tons of freight one mile 
averages only 35 cents. 
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\ Keeping costs down 


and service up 


N this complicated economic age, when consumers 
are dependent upon the efficient performance of in- 


dustry for the necessities of life, it is not only 


good 


business but also an obligation of industry to keep costa 
to consumers down and service to them up. 


The Southern Railway System has achieved operating 
economies which enabled it tooperate last year on freight 
charges that averaged 16 per cent lower than in 1921, 
These reductions applied to the 1925 traffic meant a 
saving of $27,000,000 to the shipping public. 


And these rate reductions have been effected in spite of 


greatly increased taxes. In 1921, 


the Southern paid in 


taxes $3.80 of every $100 of its gross revenue, while 
last year it had to pay $6.39 of every $100. This increase 
in taxes is equivalent to $6,500,000 a year. 


The service of the Southern has been kept up. Its capace 
ity is larger, and the physical condition of the property 
better than ever before. In fact, it has spent about 
$112,000,000 in the last three years in making improvee 


ments and for new equipment. 


The Southern is rendering a 


larger and better service 


at a lower price, and is promoting the welfare of the 
industries and agriculture of the South by keeping its 


costs down and its service up. 
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The Southern serusrx 2 the South 
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WOOD SHINGLES Saw t risk wood shingles,’’says Mr. 
wil BURN 2, aay. ~ set fire to my 
Sad "4 Roof. My house burned 


ont 1 lost alll hadin t house. My new house 


has an ‘‘Everwear’’ Steel Roof. It can’t catch fire.’ 
“EVERWEAR”® ROOFING | ‘Just the Roofing I have been 
CAN'T BURN le 
Oh 


poking for.” ou will say 

when you see thisthick, Strong 

Roofing—then you wi!l understand why it has such 
a reputation for lasting. Send for sample. 


COSTS LESS THAN| We sell DIRECT FROM OUR BIG ROOF. 

WOO SHINGLES | ING FACTORY—10 YOU. So our roofin 
costs you less than most weet 

shingles. Send for free samples--today—and see 


the NEW LOCK ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS ARE COVERED. 


you Sa We have cut down the price on all kinds 
THE PROFIT | Of Roofing, Corrugated and V Crimp 
———_ Galvanized Rooting and Steel Shingles, 
Asphalt Shingles and Roil Koofing. But Steel is 


SHINGLES 


CAN'T 


costing more--next month prices may be higher. 
Now is the time to get your Roofing--while prices 
are down to rock bottom 
SEND FOR | OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells all about 
FREE BOOK | BOOK ene an d Siding and gx *s valuable 
building information, te today for 
your free copy. 
WRITE FOR We p- ave just about enough peofing 
| to ll orders, at our special cut 
FREE SAMPLES | prices, fer the next 30 , med hen 
we may have to raise our prices. Send today for big 
free samples— roofing book and special cut prices. We sell 
you one square or 1,000 squares at the same low 
wholesale factory price. ‘tet guaranteed, fireproof rosf- 
ing direct from the factory, freight pad. And keep in your 
own pocket the profits others would get. Address 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Company 
Dept. P., Raleigh, H.C. 
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why 

do so many 
Ford Dealers 
recommend 


the exclusive use of 


F Autoline ,Oil? 


created 





Wm.C. cal & t Son Co. 












Says the Manaving Editor: 
What Have You Missed? 


ERE are SEVEN especially timely ar- 
ticles in this issue 
miss :— 











you won't want to 


1. Farm Work in Garden and Orchard 3 
A Tribute to Farm Mothers 
The World’s News 


Growing Peanuts . 8 


4. Experiences in 

5. North Carolina Learns How to Make 
Hogs Pay ee l 

6. May the Poultry i eee 2 


A Practical Life School 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER 
SAYS— 


What the Farm Mother Does 


A everest published by the 

Department of Agriculture shows 
that the average farm woman works 11,3 
hours every day. Her hours are shorter 
in the winter than in the summer. Dur- 
ing the summer she works 13.12 hours. 








recently 


Farm women have very 
few vacations, 87 per cent 
of them never having 
any vacation. Only 40 per 
lee cent of the women have 





water in the kitchen. 
Sixty per cent must carry 
it from wells or springs at varying dis- 
tances, usually up hill. Carrying water 
is hard work for a man, but much harder 
for a woman. Approximately 80 per 
cent of the women have: kerosene lamps 
to care for. City women have electricity 
and this daily task is avoided. Sixty per 
cent of the farm women make their own 
butter and many of these make butter for 
sale. Thirty-six per cent assist with the 
milking and 56 per cent work in the gar- 
den, Eighty per cent care for the poul- 
try and 25 per cent help with the field 
work. Farm women do all of this work 

addition to caring for a 

use and taking care of a large family 
of children. 


seven-room 


The remedy of course, lies in lessening 
women’s work by putting in ni 
ences and by giving them more help 
This costs money and therefore th 
remedy is an economic one—that of first 

nding the money.—Nebraska Farmer, 


Lincoln. 





| “I SEE BY THE ADS—" | 


SEE by the ads in this paper where 
they’s a fellow already a cuttin’ wheat 
and mine not even a turning yet. But 








that ain’t what ketched my eye. The 
thing that interests 
me is that fellow a- 
settin’ on the binder 
and a-drivin’ that 


tractor just like it 
was a team o’ mules, 
only he don’t need 
no long whip 
They'll have them 
tractors tame as kit- 
tens "fore long. 

I see by the 1ds 
in this paper a migh- 
Plymouth Rock hen with 
[ see 





BILL CASPER 


ty fine lookin’ 
head up like she was full o’ pep. 
by the ad though its feed they want to 
sell, not chickens. Look at all the little 
bags they got down there. 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
they got a1,125-acre farm where they try 
out a lot of these autymobiles before 
they make ’em. Now don't that beat 
you? Well, the farm’s a good place 10 
try ‘em, so put it to ‘em, boys, up and 
down. I'd ruther buy one after it’s 
than to have to do the tryin’ myself 


tricec 


I thought all the cars was advert sed 
in last week’s paper but I see another 
kind this week and it’s shore a fast one. 
But I don’t reckon I’d have to 4! it 
as it would go all the time, esP& 
thy on the back s 
slow down, youre 4 

Yours, 


BILL CASP! 


as fast 
cially with Mar 
lerin, “Slow down, 
goin’ too fast.” 
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For North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia Fa armers 





Farm Work in Garden and 
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Orchard 


Succeeding With Sweet Potatoes, Fertilize Fruit Trees and Other Timely Reminders 


Six Timely Orchard and Garden Jobs 


O PRODUCE large watermelons, pruning is nec- 
Cut off from each vine all but two of 


essary. 

the best melons. Cut them off while young. Do 
this while the vines are dry. Do not, of course, prune 
the vine, but merely clip off all melons that form 


¢ rigs two of the choicest. 


Prune blackberries and black 


and purple raspberries in: summer. 
1 = . 1 

s soon as the new canes are 272 

to 3 feet high pinch out the tips. 





Phis will cause em fT if 
more stocky, vigorous plant 1 
allowed to go four or five feet 
oh 
Spray wa " anta- 
eth Bordeau ontrol n- 
thi cnose, blight, etc. Commence to spray § Tte 
the es start n and repeat once every 10 d t 
two weeks until four or five sprayings are 5 J 
any insects are eating the vines, add a pound 
dered arsenate of lead to each 50 gallo: ‘ 
Bore 
4. Don’t let up on the spraying of peaches, apples 
bears, plun jrapes, ete. We have told in our umns 
so many times during the past two or three months 
just what sprays to use for these different fruits, t] 
we believe all of our readers know about them. Ii 
there should be some, however, who still do not under 


stand just what to use, they can Oo bt “in that inform: tie Nn 


from the county agent or from us 


5. To control scab of the pecan and case bearer 
which attacks the young nuts, spraying is necessar 
Use a spray made up of Bordeaux mixtur: 
senate of lead. Mix one pound of powdered enate 
of lead to 50 gallons of the 4-4-50 Bordeaux and give 
the first application immediately aiter the young nuts 
have set. Spray again in three or four weeks. Give 


third application in late July or early August. li these 
three sprayings are roughly given these 
be fairly well controlled. 


6. Spray the tomatoes with Bordeaurearsenate af 


lead mixture to control blight, bugs and worms. These 
sprayings should start soon after the plants are set 
The Bordeaux will control diseases and the 

of lead the potato bugs and the worms that get in the 


green tomatoes. If not convenient to spray with the 
Bordeaux-arsenate of lead mixture, at least du 1 

powdered arsenate of lead to contro] the worms. Mi» 
four or five pounds of powdered lime with one pound 
of powdered arsenate of lead and dust it on the plants, 
applying this dust or the spray once every } 

two weeks until three to five applications have been 
given. These poisons may be applied up to within 10 
days before the tomatoes ripen without danger of pois- 


oning those who eat the fruit. 





Give Fruit Trees Another Application of 


Fertilizer 

=ACH and other fruit trees are often greatly weak- 

ened by the lack of a sufficient amount of food, 

thus causing them to go into the winter poorly 
equipped to withstand severe weather. It has been 
Proved over and over again that fruit trees that were 
Provided with an abundance of plant food the previous 
summer and which had put on vigorous growth would 
withstand severe cold or other adverse weather condi- 
tions in the winter far more successfully than the 
Poorly nourished and weakened trees. 

Carefully study the fruit trees and if they do not 
stem to be thrifty and in a growthy condition, give 
them some readily available nitrogen between the mid- 
dle and latter part of this month. Either nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia will serve this purpose 
two- 
three-year-olds, 


well. Give one-year-old trees half a pound each; 
year-olds, 


three-fourths of a pound; 


one pound; and four-year-olds, 1144 to 1% pounds. 
Apply it in the same way that fertilizer is applied i 
the spring, that is, by scattering it under the branches 


and several feet beyond their spread, and cultivate in. 


Cultivate and Fertilize Strawberries Im- 
mediately After Harvest 


picking season is over, im- 
taken to produce next 


FTER the strawberry 


mediate steps should be 

















ear’s plants. In the Lower South, it 1s cus- 
tomary to plow up the old plants and set new ones for 
e following year’s crop, but in the Middle and Upper 
South it is customary to get from two to three crops 
{ ¢ eh n¢ plat 
fun er the patch ith mowing machine. Set 
blade so the cutting bar is tilted up in front just 
izh to prevent it gouging in the ground. By han- 
in this way, one n cut the leaves and stems off 
le ne a nd at the ame time not 
cI Vn ¢ € Nake p the material 
out ¢ eld id burn 
f ri ibove one t10n 1S completed, the rows 
ould be barred off, throwing the dirt away from the 
rw of old plants. It is preferable to run close to the 
d plant n one side d o1 ght inches from 
them on the other side In this way, the center of the 
i t ve will be re ved n the top of the 
Id . Ik Id usually be 8 to 10 inches 
vide. 
harring off process, chop out, leaving old 
nts 8 to 10 inches apart to form new plants. Then 
rk ‘ ld] thoroughly Work this new row 
gnout e summe O aS tO 
een dc ll weed nd ¢ 
d pe ne | t tt de \ ley 
r the le ng season s ‘ 
‘ ri C diate 1) 
i ‘ ‘ ii V neg sf 
adie ( ss the row ! 
Dik ton r¢ tectn 
g ckwards. One can run 
( e field two or three ne 
th V ( r} ror d } 
' vithout doing ly appre 
: harm te e plants 
in ppl on ot 400 to 600 one kK 
oun of 1 8-4-4 commercial 
fertilizer at this time should be given. Many have 
found it desirable to use 100 to 150 pounds nitrate of 


soda or sulphate of ammonia also. Scatter along the 


edge oi the rows, and cultivate in. 


Do These Things to Succeed With Sweet 


Potatoes 


a downright shame that there are literally 
thousands of Southern farms on which no sweet 
potatoes are grown. This is one of the best food 
of the cheapest that we can grow. Every 
medium sized farm should grow at least one-half to 
an acre to this crop, with a correspondingly greater 
acreage on the larger farms. 


r Is 


crops and one 


To grow this crop successfully, do the following 
things :— 

1. Set on a well drained, preferably loamy soil that 
is thoroughly prepared, but not too deeply broken. Six 
to eight inches is deep enough. 

2. Use a liberal amount of high-grade fertilizer, es- 
pecially one that is rich in potash, 400 to 600 pounds 
per acre of one analyzing 8-3-5 or 9-3-6 being a 
good one. 

3. Apply fertilizer in drill just before the plants are 
to be set. 

4. Use for the potato patch a field where sweet 
potatoes have never been grown before, or where they 
have not been grown for at least the past five years, 
This will go a long way toward avoiding black rot. 


5. Set only disease-free, or what is known as cer- 
tified plants. 

6. Set plants close together. By giving too much 
space, the potatoes grow too large and the result is 
poor quality and a potato that will not sell well. Make 
the rows three feet wide and set the plants not farther 
than 12 inches apart, 10 inches apart being better. To 
set an acre with rows three feet wide and plants 12 
inches apart will require approximately 15,000 plants 
and 18,000 when only 10 inches apart. 


7. Cultivate frequently enough to keep the surface 


of the ground stirred and all weeds and grass out of 

the Way 

Fight Peach Worm With Disk Harrow 
HE curculio beetle punctures a hole in the young 


peach, plum or apple soon after the blooms fall. 
It lavs an egg in the hole and the egg hatches into 
around in the fruit. This worm 
than about 20 
days. It then comes out and burrows in the ground, 


The yorm ¢t 


does not stay in the fruit as a rule more 


ng onl n inch or two below the surface. When 
th orm got to the ground, a small cocoon or cell 
is formed whcre the pupa stage is passed. Here the 
insect passes from the pupa to the adult or beetle 
form, and it usually stays in the ground an average of 
und 30 d ; en it comes out as a mature beetle, 


or just like the parent that laid the egg in the peach 


ust after the blossoms fell. Thus, it is seen that this 
pest reaches the mature stage in about 50 days from 
the time the laid 

Knowing the life history of the insect and the fact 
that it passes about 30 days of the 50 of its develop- 
nent in the first two or three inches of the surface soil 


nables us to 

1 and destroy it. By cul- 
ivating with a drsk harrow during this time, a large 
percentage of these pests may be destroyed, thus greatly 
umber to be on hand to infest the crop 


1 . : ‘ a 
and that it is in a cell while in the soil, « 


take advantage of the situati 


educing the 


of late peaches or next year’s crop. Therefore, disk 
the orchard every 10 days to two weeks until the fruit 
is ripe. One disking aiter fruit is picked is desirable. 


Stake and Prune for Large Tomatoes 
O SECURE the finest tomatoes for table use, the 


plants should be staked and pruned. Drive the 

stake in the ground three or four inches from the 
plant. Use a stake that is five to six feet in length. 
tomato plant is very large 
rather loosely. 


Start the work before the 
lie the plant to the stake 

Pruning is nothing more nor less 
suckers pinched out. Do this, if convenient, every day, 
inly two or three times a week. Prune down 
stem, if the finest and largest tomatoes are 
desired. Two or three stems may be left if only medium 
sized tomatoes are desired. Pruning and staking will 
usually not result in a greater amount of tomatoes in 
pounds, but will almost invariably result in finer, larger 
tomatoes. For canning purposes, it will probably be just 
as well to let the tomato plants grow just as they will. 


Pick Cucumbers Daily 


UCUMBERS should be picked from the vines each 
day. This should be done whether they are grown 
for home use, local markets, or distant markets. 

It is only when cukes are picked at the right stage of 
their development that a first-class product is secured. 
Then, too, if allowed to mature on the vines, it is only 
a question of a short time until the vines will cease to 
bear, as the maturine of the fruit draws so heavily on 
the vines as to cause them to die. 

Picking should be done early in the morning and the 
cucumbers should not be allowed to remain in the sun- 
shine even for a short time. If allowed to shrivel in the 
least, this detracts very greatly from their value. When 
selling, either locally or on the distant markets, all off- 
shaped, small, abnormally large’ and others that do not 
come up to a high standard, should be thrown away. 


than keeping the 


hut certé 





to one 
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The Farmer “Must Get a isa Deal 
From Government 


NE hundred and fifty years Adam 

Smith published his world-famous book, Tie 

Wealth of Nations, the same year in which our 
Declaration of Independence was made, he pointed 
that from the downfall of the Roman Empire until 
that time the policy of European nations had been 
“more favorable to arts, manufactures, and commerce 
the industry of towns, than to agriculture, the industry 
of the country.” 

This statement was true of European nations in 1776 
and has been true of nearly all nations, including the 
United States, ever since. 

I 


ago when 


Just after Adam Smith’s celebrated book appeared 
new inventions and discoveries led to the rapid develop 
ment of manufacturing and commercial enterprise 


Previous to that time there had been small shop 

handicraft establishments scattered all over each coun 
try in little villages and towns Now manufacturing 
became congested in great industrial centers, and whiere 
formerly one man had employed a small number of 


workman and apprentice 5, great corporations developed, 
controlling the labor of thousands of men under the 


direction of a new race of “captains of industry” who 
speedily developed into millionaires and multi-million- 
aires. Not only were great individual factories devel- 
oped but combinations of factories and trusts and com- 
bines soon followed. These powerful corporations and 
combines proceeded to enter politics, to help select and 
elect lawmakers, and to employ the ablest lawyers and 
the shrewdest and most effective lobbyists in America, 
with the result that our legislation in Washington for 
a half-century past has been largely aimed at the pro- 
motion and development of manufacturing and com- 
mercial enterprises. Through all this period agriculturs 
has remained largely unorganized, while even such weak 
organizations as the farmers have had have not been 


headed by men of sufficient vision and ability to cope 


with the powerful lawyers and lobbyists employed by 
other interests. 


The net result of all this is plain and simple. The 


farmer has not had a square deal from governmeni 
And the fact that he has not had a square deal from 
government is one reason why agriculture today is not 


prospering as other industries are. 
il 

Newertheless, in spite of these manifest facts, it has 
become a very common thing, and in some quarters a 
very popular thing, to sneer at and denounce all effort 
to get relief for agriculture through legislation. Farm- 
ers demanding such relief are spoken of as “calamity 
agitators,” and “advocates of paternalism.” 


howlers,” 

The Progressive Farmer does not believe at all that 
any farmer ought to think of Washington as being the 
source of all his troubles or to think that anything 
Washington can do will bring prosperity to a man who 
does poor farming, on poor land, without making any 
effort to improve his methods, his soil, his equipment, 
At the same time we are convinced 
that along with better farming there is imperative need 
for better legislation. The farmer ought not to want 
or expect special favors, but he ought to want and d« 
mand equal rights with other classes. These equal 
rights he is not now getting, nor is he going to eet 
them without a long, determined, and inielligent fight. 


and his livestock. 


It is fortunate that our coéperative marketing asso 
Ciations are now supplying leadership for this fight, for 
they are officered by efficient, practical, painstaking 
men of sound business instincts. In fact, these new 
leaders of farmers’ codperative organizations present a 
rather striking contrast to the old hand-shaking, back- 


slapping, joke-telling, orator-and-politician type of man 
who so often got to the head of farmers’ organizations 
in the past hese co6perative marketing officials are 

ind economics with Con- 


able to talk business, finance, 


gressmen and Senators, whereas in former times Con- 

essn ind Senators would listen to the fiery oratory 

he farmers’ representatives and then privately laugh 

the absen »f practical wisdom in what had been said 
Ii] 

Unless all signs fail, the new agricultural leadership 

is beginning to make itself felt in Washington. It may 


remain popular for sometime for some city papers and 
{ urban interests to sneer at the farm- 
ers’ fight for relief, but the really able and thoughtful 
leaders of commerce and industry are beginning to see 
that the farmer has real cause for complaint and that 
something must be done about it. A rather striking 
illustration of this fact is furnished by a recent editorial 
in the New York Journal of Commerce. This very able 
paper, really one of the most distinguished organs of 
constructive business on the continent, was recently dis- 
cussing the attitude of so many public men in Wash- 
ington—which attitude has evidently been one of simply 
trying to find out what was the very least that could 
be done to quiet or put off the farmers’ representatives, 
instead of a determined effort to find out what is really 
needed and apply the remedy. Continuing, the Journal 
of Commerce concluded with this decidedly impressive 
utterance :— 


representatives ( 


) 
1 
i 


“This essential indifference, this absence of con- 
structive ideas, or this unwillingness to see ade- 
quate steps of the right sort taken, whichever it is, 
presents a serious problem in our national life 
today and one, incidentally, that may in the end 
cost us heavily. Jt is hardly too much to say that 
the question of fair and effective treatment of our 


farm problem is t key issue of the present gen 
eration. The re are, at all events, two powertul 
reasons for assigning it such a position. First, if 


something constructive is not presently done in the 


matter, destructive and heavily damaging steps are 
certain to follow at one time or another, and sec- 


ond, sound remedies for the ills our farmers are 


tod utfering would accomplish a great deal more 
in the end than merely to place the agricultural in- 
du 1a much more ¢ Bw cas ible situation—they 
would ed go a long way toward removing con- 
ditions that thre itep at some time in the none too 
distant future to place the industry and trade of 
the whole ¢ untry ina distinctly iwkward po ition. 
Le o deceive himself with the idea that the 
farmers of this country can be put off indefinitely 
with v l¢ promises or with meaningless measures, 
en Bie the contrary, so long as the rural districts 
have a real grievance and are unable to distinguish 


the ma from the apparent causes of their trouble 
they will remain a menace. ... As has so often 
been pointed out in these columns and elsewhere, 
for a long while past, the first duty of the govern- 
ment at Washington to the farmer is to restore a 
greater measure of reason to our tariff and immi- 
gration policic Ilardly less important is the need 
for positive, intelligent, and forw ard looking action 
in international affairs, to the end that we may do 
whatever we can to restore sii to a peaceful 
productivity which would enable those peoples to 
buy more freely of our raw materials. Real bank- 
ing reform and a more careful formulation of for- 
eign debt policies would likewise in the end help to 
work costs of production to lower levels and thus 
prove a boon to the farmer.” 


IV 


This statement by the Journal of 
of the nation’s gradual awakening to the justice 
of the farmer's political revolt For at least tw Oo gen- 


Commerce is indi- 


erations the United States has gone on with banking, 
tariff, and taxation policies favoring manufactures and 
commerce at the expense of agriculture. Yet as Gov- 


ernor Frank O. Lowden so eloquently pointed out in 


his recent speeches in the South, it is to our farmers 





that the nation looks with confidence when her safety 
is imperiled. The only way to maintain in America 
that sturdy, intelligent, contented, patriotic rural popu- 
lation which has been a chief source of national great- 
ness is to give it equal rights with other classes 


America cannot continue to bleed agriculture for the 





benelit of manufactures and commerce without danger 
of the traditional, home-owning American 


into an uncaring tenant-peasant. 


Now that we are at last waking up Washington to 
the fact that the farmer demands and must have a 
let's press forward 


square deal from the government, 


with courage, patience, and intelligence until a real 
wicti is WOM. 


Will Tobacco Farmers Fight or 
Surrender ? 


=RHAPS the most important mass meeting of the 

tobacco farmers from the “old belt” of North C: 

lina and Virginia ever held will assemble in Dan- 
ville at 10 a.m., May 10. Farmers from probably forty 
counties will be there with frank, crisp, businesslike 
talks of their own, and an eloquent but plain speaking 
and businesslike address from Aaron Sapiro is expected 


This meeting will decide whether tobacco farmers 


The Progressive Farmer 


will keep up the fight for codperativ&marketing with 


a greatly reformed and improved contract and polici 
or surrender to the auction system. Under present con 
ditions, it seems sure that the existing Tobacco Gro 
ers’ Cooperative Association will not receive toba 


; 


iS year, nor can it legally spend money to help get 
new sign-up. Hence unless prompt steps are taken 
the farmers themselves for reorganization and 
n-up, both 1926 and 1927 crops may be sacrificed 
atever prices the auction interests offer the help] 
growers, 


+ 


Sig 
1 
vn 


That is the situation that faces us and there is only 
one question—do farmers want to fight or surrende¢ 
The tobacco farmers of Virginia and North Caroli 
have enough sense, courage, and character to “m 
themselves masters of their own industry” as they 
solved to do five years ago. Mistakes have been n 
but farmers can profit by these mistakes. The experi 
ence of the last four years is worth much if used; 
will be at a loss if we quit. 


Every tobacco farmer who is not ready to surrender 
helplessly to the auction system should go to Danvill 
hear Aaron Sapiro and our own Virginia and North 
Carolina leaders, take frank counsel with his fell 
farmers and decide on some practical commonsens 
plan that will work and that will save codperative ma 
keting. When the Peanut Growers’ Codperative ona 
ciation made some serious mistakes, the members didn't 
give up but began business again with a small but 
determined group of loyal codps and have grown back 
slowly but steadily in power and popularity. Even if 
it is impossible to get a 50 per cent sign-up in the old 
belt right now, some way should be found for codper- 
ative marketing of tobacco to “come back” in the same 
way the codperative marketing of peanuts came back 

Whatever your views may be, go to Danville and help 
bush forward whatever policy you favor, 


A Tribute to Farm Mothers 


FE KNOW of no custom that is more appealing 


to the best impulses of the heart than the setting 
aside each year of one spring Sabbath as “Moth- 
ers’ Day.” And certainly no mothers in all the world 


deserve more appreciation than farm m others. sf that 
eloquent Georgian, the late Senator Thomas E. Wa 
said on one occasion nat 


“There are thousands of devoted and absolutely 
admirable wives and mothers in our cities, in ou 
towns, and in our villages, and it gives me pleasut 
and pride to testify to the fact; but if you ask me 
to carry you to the home of the true wife and thi 
true mother, one who loses herself entirely in the 
exiStence of her husband and her children, one who 
is the first to rise in the morning and the last to 
retire at night, one who is always at her post of 
duty and who carries upon her shoulders the bur 
dens of both husband and children, one who 
keeper of the household and its good angel, utterly 
unselfish, happy in making others happy, with no 
yg of fashionable pleasures, perfectly content 
in quiet home life in which she does nobody harn 
and everybody good, taking as many thorns as s 
can from the pathway of her husband and strewins 
it with as many roses as possible, strengthening 
him by her inspiration as he goes forward to fight 
the battle of life, smoothing the pillow upon which 
he rests his tired head when he comes home, ten 
derly rearing the boys and girls who will in turn 
go away from the door, some day for the last time 

-the boy to become a good soldier in life’s contin 
uous warfare, and the girl to become some ardent 
suitor’s wife and be to him what her mother h 
been to her father; and who, when all toils are dot 
and her strength is departing, will sit calmly in 
doorway, watching the setting sun with a sere 
smile upon her face and never a fear in her hea 
ask me to find where this woman lives, where t! 
type is to be found, and I will make a bee line f 
the country “ 

What Tom Watson said is true; we all know it. it 
only remains for us to ask ourselves whether we are 
should to show our appreciation ot 
» kitchen as well 


rt 


doing what w 
work and love of farm mothers. Is the 
equipped with labor-saving conveniences as it ought 
be? Have we really installed the most modern 

and light systems we can afford? Does the farm 
mother get a real vacation once a year? Do we co 

erate with her as much as we might in giving expres 
sion to her love of the beautiful—is the house painted: 
the home grounds beautitied with shrubs, trees, and 
flowers: the home decorated with reproduction 
beautiful paintings? Is there some source of cas! 
come the farm mother can claim as her very own 





her counsel sought about all matters affecting the \ vel 
fare the farm and family? Are husband and chil- 
dren pti! tful of her comfort and prve to show hier 
that loving courtesy and appreciation wl tich will 1i ten 
all her burdens and shorten and sweeten her hardest 
tasks ? 

Not only on “Mothers’ Day” but on all the other - 4 
days of the year, let's think on these things. And lets 


decide on those practical, definite reforms and improve 
ments which our honest thinking tells our comsciemces 
we should put into effect. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


Some Astounding Facts About Southern Progress, Climate, and Healthfulness 


day of slow sailboats for ocean travel, slower 

canoes for rivers, and still slower pack horses for 
land travel, it took decades to start a great migration 
here. Now America discovers Dixie, and in this day 
when railroads, steamships, air- 
ships, and automobiles haye given 
every man the wanderlust of Ulys- 
ses and the wings of Mercury, and 
when the telegraph, telephone, and 
radio flash news to a listening 
continent in the twinkling of an 
eye—in this far speedier day, a 
nation’s discovery of a vast, unde- 
veloped area results almost imme- 
diately in a great mass movement 


(J uw « BUS discovered a new continent, but in that 





CLARENCE POR 
of humanity, of which one writer has already said :— 


“It is the setting in motion of a current which 
may result in a national shift of population scarcely 
less important in American history than the rush to 
California and the far West in the days of °49. 
Though unwarlike and less violent, this movement 
may have effects as far-reaching as other cele- 
brated hegiras; such, for instance, as the descent 
of the Goths on Rome, the Mongols on China, the 
Dutch on South Africa, or the Mormon trek from 
Illinois to Utah.” 

Certainly the South today is recognized the nation 
over as the new “Land of Opportunity.” In fact, it is 
the last great undeveloped section of the North Tem- 
perate Zone, its one place left for pioneering on a 
vast scale. 


The Next Half-Century Belongs to the 
South 


S THE last fifty years, 1875-1925, have seen the 
A development of the raw prairie states of the West 
into powerful commonwealths with well-ordered 
civilizations, so the next fifty years, 1925-1975, will see 
in the South the development of a rich, powerful, and 
symmetrical civilization which has been justly our due 
since the days of Sir Walter Raleigh and Captain John 
Smith, but from which slavery, war, reconstruction, 
and illiteracy so tragically deflected us. In 1810 North 
Carolina and the adjoining states had more manufac- 
tures than the six New England states combined, but 
slavery checked our industrial development, and in spite 
of the South’s hugging the curse to itself, checked 
agricultural development also. 

Then for forty years after Appomattox the South 
“made brick without straw’ as truly as did Israel of 
old. For the young Southerners of that time, as Sidney 
Lanier said, ‘“‘most of living consisted simply of not 
dying.” While the per capita wealth of the North much 
more than doubled from 1860 to 1890, the per capita 
wealth of no Southern state, except Florida, had 
climbed back to the 1860 level by 1890; nor had six 
of the eleven states reached their 1860 average by 1900. 

While the North also fought its battles with a not 
unusual proportion of its able bodied men, the South, 
as Grant said, “robbed the cradle and the grave” to fill 
its armies. Appomattox left it with legions of dead 
and wounded, its farms laid waste and factories in 
Tuins, it currency destroyed, its labor system revolu- 
tionized and the two billion dollars in property values 
which the South had accumulated under constitutional 
sanction, in 4,000,000 slaves, was changed from an asset 
to a liability. 

Moreover, while the. South ostensibly paid no war 
indemnity, yet it may not be amiss to remember that of 
the $6,701,000,000 the nation has paid to North and 
West for Civil War pensions, the South without com- 
plaint has probably paid a full third—which third is an 
amount greater than the total assessed values of all the 
South’s real and personal property as late as 1870. 


Furthermore, to add to its Iliad of woes, the Recon- 
struction legislatures, while the Southern white man 
was impotent through disfranchisement, piled up public 
debts until these amounted in the case of Louisiana to 
More than one-fifth her total assessed real and personal 
Property values, and in the case of North Carolina to 
thirty-five times the total public debt of 1850. And to add 
to the demoralization and despair was the constant fear 
of the white Southerner that his state or his section 
might be permanently given over to the rule of an alien 
race. 

Under such conditions and with such handicaps, it 
Was impossible for industry to make progress. North 
Carolina had fewer manufacturing establishments when 
Benjamin Harrison was elected President than when 
Abraham Lincoln went into the White House: But by 
1900 the tide had turned and the emancipated South 
again demonstrated the truth that “he who comes vic- 


a torious from wrestlings, long, laborious, has power with - 


Sods and men.” 


By CLARENCE POE 








N THIS department it is our custom to review 

each month those matters of the world’s news 
and progress of most importance to South- 
ern readers. And just now the most important 
and significant “big news” of human progress and 
achievement is the story of what our own Southern 
folks have done and are doing—and the still bigger 
things they are just getting ready to do. 

The New York Review of Reviews issued last 
month a “New South” number for which the 
writer was asked to contribute the leading article. 
On this page this week and next we are reproducing 
(through the courtesy of the Review of Reviews) 
much of the material contained in our article. 








We have conquered poverty, we have conquered the 
“psychology of defeat,” we have conquered whatever 
of bitterness or narrowness was left as a heritage of 
war, and now with a spirit more broadly national, I 
believe, than that of any other section, we take up a 
new century’s task of empire building. We have come 
up through great tribulation, but we have come; having 
meanwhile achieved the great strength and serene con- 
fidence of one who, having performed the tasks of 
Hercules, unafraid awaits other tasks. And though we 
have made much progress these last twenty years, we 
propose to show “that which we have done but earnest 
of the things we yet shall do.” The next half-century 
belongs to the South as the last half has belonged to 
the West. 


What About the South’s Climate? 


OR a long time much of the South was made to 
Precis that its climate was a liability. Now we 
know that it is an immeasurably valuable asset. 

The whole situation in a single statement is that the 
South has practically the same summer temperature as 
the North, with immeasurably more agrecable winters. 
“Practically as cool in summer; vastly pleasanter in 
winter’”—that is the whole story of Southern climate in 
ten words as proved by indisputable official data. 

Since beginning this article I have taken the trouble 
to look up the latest available reports of the Weather 
Bureau in twelve typical, well-scattered Southern cities 
and twelve typical, well-scattered Northern and West- 
ern cities (figures in each case being the averages for 
all the years of Weather Bureau history), and the 
results are almost amazing. I am giving herewith the 
figures, showing for each city its average mean annual 
temperature, its average January mean and July mean, 





together with the lowest recorded January temper- 
atures and the highest recorded July temperatures in 
each city :— 
TWELVE TYPICAL SOUTHERN CITIES 

Yearly Jan. July Jan. July 

Mean Mean Mean Min. Max. 

Richmond ........... 58.2 38.3 77.9 --4 100 
REN odcc000 cbectve 60.0 41.7 78.3 2 103 
Charleston 66.0 50.2 81.6 10 104 
RETARD cvccscnreseres 61.2 43.2 78.1 —2 100 
IOVEE: -cvcucwescenn 54.8 38.2 71.9 —2 94 
Montgomery .....«+.+. 65.6 48.7 81.6 5 107 
TAMPS cccccccoveseces 71.9 6.8 81.3 23 96 
Birmingham ........ 63.6 6.1 79.9 1 104 
Memphis .......+-... 61.6 41.4 80.7 —8 104 
Vicksburg ....ss--++ 65.6 48.2 81.3 3 100 
New Orleans «....... 69.3 54.5 82.3 15 102 
BPOTRS 200008 dMiwee vce 65.8 45.9 84.6 3 105 
VOTERS cecscrdse 63.8 46.4 79.9 4 102 
SOON 


—- 


COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


TENNESSEE farmer’s wife mentions 
things she loves to see at this season as 
follows :— 
I love to get out early some morning in May or 
early June and see the roses, with their half-open buds, 
still sparkling with the fresh dew, and catch the sweet 
odor such as has never been equaled in any perfume— 
{ and the tint and perfect beauty of the blossom never 
duplicated by any painter’s brush. 

I love to look out on the big clover pasture and 
see the contented cows as they quietly graze or come 
together in little social groups to rest under some 
friendly shade tree left especially for their comfort. 

I love a bright moonlight night in the early spring, 
and I love to hear the mockingbird sing his sweetest 
songs from his new nest in the nearby cedar tree. 

I love to walk through a well kept orchard when 
the June apples are ripe and where the early peaches } 
are just getting ready to make pies for the men who 
are so busy giving the most important touches to the { 
crops; and a little later to see the fruits of these 
labors in the golden wheat shocks and sweet- 
scerted hay curing in the bright sunshine. 

Henry County, Tenn. MRS. L. W. LOVING. 


the 
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TWELVE TYPICAL NORTHERN AND WESTERN 
CITIES 





IES 

Yearly Jan. July Jan. July 
Mean Mean Mean Min. Max. 
rr re 49.6 27.9 72.0 —13 104 
PO BOON sescadecass 52.0 30.8 73.9 — 6 99 
COROMNGRE cccccaccses 54.9 32.4 77.0 —16 105 
Indianapolis ........ 52.8 28.6 76.0 —25 106 
TS ene ae 49.2 24.4 72.9 —20 103 
BPOBREOIBOS 60s ceseess 49.6 20.5 75.4 —30 109 
Kansas City 54.8 29.8 78.1 —20 106 
— aa 44.0 12.0 72.0 —41 104 
Bigmasek .....0s00- 40.5 7.4 69.8 —45 108 
SO Saivcas case 50.1 30.3 72.0 —2 102 
SY Givcneceuah ec 48.2 27.0 70.0 —30 103 
LOG ABGSICS ocs0r0 62.5 54.9 70.3 23 109 

Average for North 
and West 50.6 27.3 73.2 —20 105 
Southern average 63.8 46.4 79.9 4 102 
Difference ....... 13.2 9.1 6.7 24 3 


Perhaps never before have the indisputable statis- 
tical facts about the South’s climate been put more 
clearly than in the above table of twelve typical 
Northern cities and twelve typical Southern cities. 
When the North and West have maximum July weath- 
er, they are three degrees hotter than the hottest July 
days in the South. When record blizzards sweep over 
the continent, Northern and Western points shiver with 
temperatures twenty-four degrees below those of the 
Southern points. This is on the basis of extreme heat 
and extreme cold—the North three degrees hotter in 
maximum hot weather and twenty-four degrees colder 
in maximum cold waves. And taking all the days of 
all the Januarys and all the Julys yet recorded by the 
various weather bureaus the South, while 19.1 degrees 
warmer in January than the North and West, is only 
6.7 degrees warmer in July. 


In the latest year for which government statistics are 
available there were 104 deaths from excessive heat in 
New York State, 43 in Wisconsin, and 28 in California, 
against only 15 in Mississippi, 11 in Tennessee, 5 in 
North Carolina and 3 in Florida—more deaths from 
excessive heat being reported from Nebraska and New 
Hampshire than from North Carolina and Florida! 


The Healthfulness of the South 


= UT what about the healthfulness of the South?” 
B is another question commonly asked. By way 
of answer I need do nothing but give the latest 
announced death-rates per 1,000 white people in the 
thirty-seven states of the United States registration 
area (1922). From this table it will be seen that for 
the eight Southern states in the registration area—Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Mississippi Louisiana, and Tennessee—the average 
annual white death rate is only 9.7 per 1,000 inhabitants, 
while the average rate for the other twenty-nine states is 
11.3, or 17 per cent higher than for the Southern states. 


DEATH-RATE PER 1,000 AMONG WHITE POPULATION 


wo gias's on Kauwaene a 8.0 ER cunt nedcns se kease 11.0 
EE oy cccuennawper’ 8.1 Ce ces aueuveas 11.0 
Mississippi ............. 84 BOOP AGAM  vcasconse 11.1 
Wyoming a 8.9 SED ccatanassenesacanee 11.3 
ROOT occ ccccessace 9.1 a ere 11.7 
TUE 6c cecscccevececs 9.1 New Jersey 11.8 
BEINN, occcnccacccccee 9.4 Commecetscut ...ccccccsves 11.9 
DEE. <icacecacseces 94 Pennsylvania ...... 12.0 
BONEOERD cc vecceceseenes 9.5 Delaware ...... 12.1 
South Carolina ......... 9.7 Maryland ....... cava cx ee 
Washington .......++- 9.8 Massachusetts ..... 12.7 
eS ETT Ere 9.9 SO OOS 
Wisconsin avoswes see ee ‘Rhode Island . 12.9 
Kansas idsuenss cov ao rere 13.3 
North Carolina ...... 10.2 California ...... 13.9 
UL” rn sb eithavinen 10.3 Vermont ....... eseed ee 
WEEE, pipdccucecenseure 10.3 New Hampshire ........ 14.6 
ee PEELE LILLE 10.7 OO SO nr 14.7 
YS v0.0.4 she's 6069 Ob00% 10.8 


Editor’s Note—In next week's Progressive Farmer will 
appear the second portion of this article, pointing out 
why the South will inevitably pass the West in agri- 
. cultural production, 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY | 
Beauty in Back Yards 


[ NEARLY every back yard is some of the richest 











land on the whole farm. All too often some of 
these rich spots are allowed to grow up in weeds— 
ugly, unsightly, and depressing. A very few minutes 
work in most cases would now put these rich spots in 
condition for planting flower seed that would furnish 
blossom, beauty, color, and cheer. 
Why not look over the list of flowers to plant now 
as given on this page last week and have beauty on 
both sides of the house this summer ? 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 











to you; and ask heavenly things and the 
earthly shall be added unto you—An an- 
cient saying attributed to Christ. 


L SK great things and the small shall be added 
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Hog, 


Feed for Work Stock 


READER 


cob meat, or lespedeza hay, corn and cob meal 10 


feeding lespedeza hay and corn and 


parts, and cottonseed meal 1 part, wants to know 
the amounts of each that should be fed to work stock 
—small mules weighing 900 pounds each He feeds 


twice a day, noon and nigh 

When the mules idle, all the 
home-grown lespedeza hay the mules 
will will be the 
feed, and only enough corn need be 


are 
1 
cheapest 


cat 


fed to keep the mules in the cond 





tion desired. 
But when the mules are at hard 
work we advise limiting the lespe 
TAIT BUTLER deza hay to not over one pound per 
day for every 100 pounds of the 


mule’s weight, and when the weather is hot we advise 


limiting .the hay to 34 of a pound per day for every 


100 pounds of the mule’s weight 
Since our reader only feeds twice a day, we advise 
feeding all the hay at the night feed 

Mules in their feed 
mules should, when at hard work, probabl; 


vary requirements, but these 
receive | 
pounds of corn and cob meal, or of the corn and cob 
meal and cottonseed meal mixture, daily for every 100 
pounds of their This would amount to 13 
pounds daily for the 900-pound mules, that 
they would get between 10 and 11 pounds of corn grain 
daily. If no other given at 
allowance should probably be divided into 
and half fed at noon and the 


other half at the night feed 


Keep Flies Off Dairy 


weight 


and means 


noon, thi grail 


feed is 


equal parts 


Cows 
S SPRING and summer 
come on, dairy COW Ol 
the state will be ser! 
ously pestered by flies, caus 
ing irritation and often re 


sulting in a reduced milk flow 





A number of sprays and mix 
tures for repelling flies have 
been tried and found pract 


cable, according to Hamlin | 


Brown, extension dairymar 


Florida College of Agricul 

ture, who suggests the fol 

lowing ae 
A simple fly repellent made mt 


by mixing 2 gallons kerosene, 1 


quart pine tar, and ™% pint crude ee eae 
carbolic acid The addition of when sha were 180 
1 quart of fish oil will improve a cor rm mixed 
the mixture This litte en € 

Another emulsion t! has giv per , prs ON 
en good results, especially for 
the repulsion of stable flies which 
sting painfully with a skin-piercing proboscis, is mp d 
of 1 gallon fish oil, 2 ounces pine tar, 2 ounces pennyroyal, 
and 1 pint kerosene 

The lowa fly spray consists of 4'4 quarts of coal tar 
dip, 4 quarts fish oil, 3 quarts coal oil, quarts whale 
oil, and quarts of tar Dissolve 3 pounds laundry soap 
in water, add the ingredients of the spray and bring the 
whole up to 30 gallons with lukewarm soft water rm 
spray will keep off the flies, and the whale oil prevents 
the coats of the animals becoming hars! The cows should 
be sprayed twice a day—in the morning before milking and 
in the afternoon when in the barn for silage or green feed. 
With a portable cart made from a half barrel by attach 
ing wheels and a spray. pump and nozzle, two men can 
spray 40 cows in five minutes Thirty gallons of this 
mixture will spray 40 cows twice a day for 10 days at a 
cost of 1 cent per cow .per day. 


The Kansas Station mixture is composed of 1 part each 


of powdered resin, fish oil, oil of tar, shaved soap, and 
kerosene. In preparing it, the resin is boiled in “% part 
of water along with soap and fish oil until the resin is 
dissolved. Three parts of water are then added, and after 
stirring in the kerosene and oil of tar, the mixture is 
boiled 15 minutes. This preparation is most effective for 
horn flies and should be applied as a fine spray in the 


evening. 

A good many years ago several experiment stations 
made tests to determine the value of such fly repellents. 
The results showed in all cases that while these mix- 
tures kept the flies off fairly well they did not increase 
the production of milk or butterfat. That is, cows to 
which these mixtures were applied did not produce 
more milk than cows to which no fly repellents were 
applied. 

Assuming that flies really injure cows sufficiently to 
reduce their production, then it was concluded that 
these mixtures applied for keeping the flies off cows 
did as much damage as the flies. 


It was thought that these mixtures applied to the hair 
and skin of the cows really did some injury and it was 
known that the oily materials remained on the coats 
and caused the collection of dust and dirt, and these 
were objectionable. We wish our Southern experi- 
ment stations would make a real test of this question. 


BE PIGS-—AND THE 


days old 


By TAIT BUTLER 


+ ‘ 9 


In view of the results obtained 


by the Mis 


souri and Connecticut experiment stations, it will not do 


years ago 


1 


to assume ti 


economical, without 


at the application of these fly repellents is 

further accurate tests 

There are numerous fly repellents on the market that 

the cows from flies and claims made for 

some of them that there is no residue left on the hair 

and that they do not injure the animals in any way 
The 
jury 


protect are 


that the 
over- 


tests referred to seemed to indicate 
thought to be done to cattle by 
It seems, however, as if these flies must do 


flies is 
estimated 
considerable injury and unless repellents also do injury 
it ought to pay to apply them. We simply need more 
accurate tests of this question and our experiment sta- 
tions should make these tests, for they are the source 
which accurate or unbiased information 


from our 


must come. 


Tankage Will Help Corn Ration 


AM constantly getting inquiries asking if it will 
pay to buy tankage or tish meal at $3.50 to $4 per 
100 pounds to feed with corn at 90 cents to $1 a 
to hogs I asked where 


fish meal may be obtained. 


bushel am also frequently 
tankage and 

It will pay to buy tankage or fish meal to feed with 
corn to hogs. Of course, if the hogs have a good 
legume pasture—clover, alfalfa, etc., 
solute need for the tankage or fish meal, but even then 


it will 


there is less ab- 


pay to buy one of these when corn is the only 


« 


- sere pes Cae me “@: SEs 
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owned by W. L. Fitzgerald, Hamilton County, Tenn., and 


Boe aioe ca cio Uae 


14 OF THEM MORE THAN MADE A TON-LITTER OF THEMSELVES 


alfalfa hay, probably as much as 10 
whereas it usually costs more than corn, pound for 
pound. If fed with rich protein feeds deficient in bulk 
such as cottonseed meal, linseed meal, or gluten feed, it 


per cent eSs, 


»robably would be fully equal to corn, pound for pound, 


J 
because of the higher content of fiber and greater bulk 
but when fed with alfalfa hay, which contains about 
28 per cent of fiber, it will certainly be inferior to corn 
This is not only theoretically true, but it is also the 
testimony of the cows, who ought to know. 

Beet pulp is an excellent bulky carbonacéous feed 
and is a splendid substitute for silage, when fed after 
soaking, but costs much more than silage. 


g 
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5 ona 
Marketing the Wool Clip 


ARM flockmasters should organize to the extent 

of placing themselves in a position to secure a 

better price for their wool. Wool dealers will not 
visit small wool producing communities for the pur- 
pose of purchasing small individual clips of wool, but 
if the wool is pooled and a sale date advertised, the 
growers will no doubt place themselves in a position to 
realize a better price than would be obtained were 
each grower operating independently. J.M.JONES 


Soybeans and Soft Pork 


N A RECENT bulletin sent out from the Georgia 
Experiment Station, results and conclusions were 
summarized that have been reached by the several 
years of experimental work, 
carried on by this station and 
the other codperating institu- 
tions, with peanuts fed to pigs 
Soybeans and rice by-products 
have also been studied and 
the following conclusions have 
been reached as a result of 
the experiments :— 

1. Soybeans grazed alone 
or with minerals self-fed to 
pigs starting-at weights rang- 
ing from 85 to 160 pounds 
and making at least a moder- 
ate rate of gain through a 
period of from six to ht 
weeks will not produce 
the usual 
even though a subsequent gain 


eign 
firm 
carcasses in case 
in weight has been made by 
the pigs on corn with tankage 
double that previously made 
on soybeans 

2. Soybeans grazed with a 








weighed 2,775 pounds 


“Mr. Fitzgerald fed these pigs shorts, tankage, cornmeal, corn, whey, and < : 

feed, at a total feed cost of $176.59, It cost $6.36% to make 100 pounds gain. supplementary ration of 20 
vited at the Chattanooga Inter-State Fair weighed 3,228 pounds and sold for $12.0 . - “4 
The litter also won $95 in premium per cent of shelled corn with 
or without minerals seli-fed 

to pigs, starting at weights 

other concentrate. At $4 per 100, tankage may look ranging from 83 to 115 pounds and making gains of 

high priced, but it is much cheaper than to feed corn approximately 20 to 60 pounds through a period of 

alone from six to eight weeks will not produce firm carcass¢s 

Tankage is a packing house by-product and may be i the usual case even though a subsequent gain im 





obtained from the large packing houses or from their 
branches, or feed dealer worthy of the name can 


get it 


any 
for his customers if he will. 


Corn and Beet Pulp 
READER writes: “I recently reag in a farm 
paper that for balancing alfalfa hay, beet -pulp 
‘should be worth considerably more than corn 
pound for pound’ for feeding a milk cow.” 

Our opinion is that the farm paper is in error. 
Neither the chemists, digestion experiments nor the 
cows will support such a statement. Here are the an- 
alyses, digestible nutrients and net energy values of 
these two feeds :— 


Analysis Dried Beet Pulp Corn 
WOROE. 6S viwewscredeonsansé 8.2 per cent 10.5 per cent 
BO ccsvedvsns tebese c00th 3.5 per cent 1.5 per cent 
Crude protein ........... 8.9 per cent 10.1 per cent 
PU cacausedkdenss o%adeds 18.9 per cent 2.0 per cent 
Nitrogen free extract 59.6 per cent 70.9 per cent 
PE. skp scedenesden cccosee O99 per cent 5.0 per cent 

DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS 
Dried Beet Pulp Corn 
Digestible protein ...... 4.6 pounds 7.5 pounds 
Digestible carbohydrates 65.2 pounds 67.8 pounds 
Digestible fat 0.8 pounds 4.6 pounds 


Total digestible nutrients 71.6 pounds 85.6 pounds 
The total digestible nutrients are calculated by mul- 
tiplying the digestible fat by 244 and adding the prod- 


uct to the digestible protein and carbohydrates. 


NET ENERGY VALUES 
100 Pounds 100 Pounds 
Dried Beet Pulp Corn 
TRARURD sin gists cdecece 73.87 85.5 


We think it safe to say that dried beet pulp is worth 
less than corn, pound for pound, for feeding with 





veight has been made by the pigs on corn with tankage 
equal to that previously made on the soybean-2.5 per 
cent corn ration. 

3. Soybeans grazed with a supplementary ration of 
2.5 per cent of shelled corn with or without minerals 
self-fed to pigs, starting at weights of 115 pounds and 
over and’ making gains of approximately 40 to % 
pounds through a period of six to eight weeks will pro- 
duce firm carcasses in the usual case, provided a subse- 
quent gain is made on corn with tankage 1.5 times that 
previously made on the soybean-2.5 per cent corn ration. 


4. Rice bran and tankage self-fed free choice on rye 
pasture or in dry lot and with or without a supple- 
ment of five pounds or less of skimmilk per animal 
daily to pigs, starting at weights under 100 pounds and 
making gains up to 100 pounds through a feeding 
period of from 8 to 16 weeks, produce soft carcasses. 

5. Rice polish and tankage self-fed free choice 
oat or rye pasture or in dry lot to pigs, starting at 
weights under 100 pounds and making gains of 39 
pounds or more through a period of from five to eight 
weeks, will not produce firm carcasses in the usual 
case even though a subsequent gain in weight has been 
made by the pigs on corn with tankage equal to that 
previously made on the rice polish ration. 

F. R. EDWARDS, 

Animal Husbandman, Georgia Experiment Station. 
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(ve tlie horses and mules plenty of fresh water t? 
drink as the hot summer days begin to come 0 
They need it and will appreciate it as much as the 
plow hands themselves. A good slogan might be 


drink for the horses for every drink for the men.” 


The Prggressive Far er 


airy, and Work Stock Problems ]- 
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1Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


The Pole Star 


HE first star I remember seeing is 

the north star. My mother pointed 
it out to me from the kitchen door of 
our farm home. Later I learned from 
her the names of 
the planets, and Ori- 
on and other con 
stellations. She told 
me that the north 
star was a fixed 
star. I saw the other 
stars apparently 
moving, and won- 
dered what that star 
was fixed to. 

Once I was con- 
fused in the woods at night, and found 
my way to the home roadway by look- 
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58 Miles an Hour— 
5 to 25 Miles in 8 Seconds— 
25 Miles to the Gallon— 
at Electrifying New Low Prices 


*845 


Touring car, f.o. b. Detroit. 
Subject to current Federal 
excise tax 


| 


ing at Polaris. I loved that star from | 


that time. Sailors on hostile seas and 
desert pilgrims guide their way by this 
fixed star 

Later I learned that all stars move, 
but that their great distances from us 





give them the appearance of being fixed. | 


Some things are fixed in our economic 
and political life. They can’t be pried 
loose without disaster to individuals and 
peoples. The right to worship God as 
conscience dictates is a fixed fact. The 
tight to have and hold personal property 
has been found to be unvariable. The 
right of personal freedom is another 
fact that cannot be changed without 
bringing chaos. The right to home and 
happiness and to self-expression guided 
by the rights of others are fixed. These 
have to be preserved against all revolu- 
tionaries and assassins and incendiaries 
who want us to follow their comets and 
meteors. 

Our moral and spiritual skies are full 
of stars, also. Some of them are shift- 
ing and changing, some are as fixed as 
God himself. The loving heart of a 
mother and the changeless counsels of a 
good father come as near being fixed as 
anything human can become. The star 
of a Christian home is a pole star to 
children as they take their journey across 
the world. The heart of a pure wife, 
and the loyalty of a true husband 
shine with wundeceiving brightness on 
life's pathways. The light of the 
Holy Book does not shift and veer with 
every passing influence. It shines un- 
dimmed across the centuries. “It is a 
lamp to their feet’? of all who try to 
follow it. 

Many human beings have claimed the 
attention of mankind, and asked for the 
Privilege of guiding men. Most of them 
have been comets or meteors flying off 
on tangents. The Star of Bethlehem has 
never changed, for His star is fixed. 

“Mm Mw 


This Week's Bible Questions 


WHAT great hero prayed God to blot 
; him out of the book of life to atone 
lor the sins of his people? 

2 What man wore a wooden yoke on 
hts neck? 

3. What king was-a leper, what pro- 
Phetess, what captain, and what servant? 
4. What prophet was condemned to 
death by God for prophesying falsely ? 
5. What prophet helped a borrower 
to return what he had lost? 
Where to Find Answers to Above Questions 
1. Exod. 32:32, 12:10; II Kings 5:1; 
2 Jer. 27:2; 28:10. II Kings 5:27, 
3.11 Chron. 26:21; 4. Jer. 28:15-17. 

Exod. 15:20; Num. 5. II Kings 6:5-7. 


Uncle John’s Farm Philosophy 


What's the sense 
o’ bemoanin’ the lou 
price of cotton an’ 
goin’ to town an’ out- 
fittin’ the family 
with silk socks, silk 
stockings and silk 
Shirts? American 





cotton to me feels 
better than China- 
man silk, 








Extraordinary speed and power, 
combined with economical 
care-free service, continue to 
win to Chrysler ‘58’? new 
owners at the rate of 10,000 
per month, 


Meanwhile, both new and old 
owners are enthusiastically 
satisfied with their choice. 


This nation-wide endorsement 
of Chrysler “58” is no mere 
matter of chance. 


On the contrary its sustained 
speed ability of 58 miles per 
hour, acceleration of 5 to 25 
miles in 8 seconds and economy 


g 


of 25 miles to the gallon, which 
have won this approval, are the 
predetermined result of the 
most carefully calculated bal- 
ance, scientific carburetion and 
gas distribution, plus painstak- 
ing Chrysler craftsmanship. 


We are eager to give you a 
thorough demonstration not 
only of these Chrysler “58” 
qualities, but also of its riding 
and handling ease, sturdiness 
and ruggedness. These, com- 
bined with its new electrifying 
low prices, will convince you 
that Chrysler “58” istoday more 
than ever the outstanding motor 
car value under *1000. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Chrysler Model Numbers 
Mean Miles Per Hour 
CHRYSLER ‘‘58"'—Touring Car. $845; Road- 
ster Special, $890; Club Coupe, $895; Coach, 


$935; Sedan, $995. Disc wheels optional. Hy- 
draulic four-wheel brakes at slight extra cost. 


All prices J. 0. b. Detroit. subject to current Federal excise 
sax, 






Chrysler “58” Sedan, 
$005, f. 0. b. Detroit 


All models equipped with full balloon tires; 


Ask about Chrysler's attractive time-payment plan. 
More than 4,300 Chrysler dealers assure superior Chry- 
sler service everywhere. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft by 
the Fedco patented car numbering system, pioneered 
by and exclusive with Chrysler, which cannot be coun. 
terfeited and cannot be altered or removed without 
conclusive evidence of tampering. 









Owners FINnp Sure CoNTENTMENT 
IN CHRYSLER 58° PERFORMANCE 
ECONOMY AND RUGGEDNESS 


“$70 (8) 


The Progressive Farmer 


Experiences in Growing Peanuts 


Readers Write About Facts They Have Learned in Producing the Crop 


Five Rules for Success With 


Peanuts 
(First Prize Letter) 

ROM 50 years’ experience | have found 

that the following rules (carefully ap- 
plied) usually bring us good, profitable 
results with peanuts, notwithstanding 
what the season may be: 

1. If possible, the land should be 
deeply broken during the winter or very 
early spring; then at planting 
time, disk thoroughly both ways 
and drag or harrow thoroughly. 
If the land is not fairly fertile I 
find it best to apply about 250 
pounds of peanut fertilizer per 
acre (broadcast) before getting 
the land in order for planting, as 
this nearly always gives far bet- 
ter results than when the fertili- 
zer js used in drill form. 
idapted to 
peanuts is one fairly fertile, med- 


he 7 he soil be st 


ium light and well drained. 

3. Use n but first-class 
seed, shelle ind and planted 
with a good planter. Bear in 
mind that good seed and a good 
planter are | half 
battle in securing a proper 

4. Never attempt to 
til the ground 1 
become warm to sta hich in 
the up} rf ‘ ; 
the latter part « MI 
first week 1 yun For tl 


Spar 


} 


thing 


I by h 


J 


row. Some im that m 
can be pr i with 
rows three feet apart, and hills 
12 inch and 
two kernels in a hill. I have thor- 
oughly tested both wavs and 
know whereof I speak. The Vir 
ginia variety should be in rows 
three and one-half feet apart, with 
hills 12 inches apart, two nuts in 
a hill. 

5. Just as soon as the peanuts are up 
well, I run the weeder diagonally across 
the rows, both ways, and in about a week 
repeat the operation. This lessens the 
hoe work at least 75 per cent. After this 
I use only the single or double cultivator 
with the small hoes until the crop is laid 
by, which is the latter part of July or 
first of August. It is best to cultivate 
just as late as possible, until you cannot 
get up and down the rows without in- 
for the later we culti- 
and we will 


es apart, with one 








is the 


jury to the crop; 
vate, the 


less weeds grass 
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CRE eS: 


scrubs 


have to contend with at harvest time. 

It is best to put on a size larger hoe 
next to the peanuts at the last working, 
so as to push some of the loose soil un- 
der the limbs. As with corn, a large 
hill should always be avoided. 


WM. H. HARRISON. 
Prince George County, Va. 


Editor’s Note—The distances at which 
peanuts will make the largest and best 
yields vary with the soil and variety, 


Me. 


YOU'D BE 





type of cow County Agent W. R 
that are rapidly disappearing 


season and climate. The Spanish vari- 
eties will bear the thickest planting and 
runners must have the greatest distance. 


. . , 
Gleanings From a Georgian’s 
Experience 
(Second Prize Letter) 

OME five or six years ago, I began 
raising peanuts for the market. Prior 
to that time, I had not raised them ex- 
cept in small patches for home use. Af- 
ter raising them for several years I have 


PROUD OF HER, TOO, IF 
This picture introduces Miss Bess, the property of Mr. W. B 
: Anderson is introducing to take the place of the hide-and-horn 


learned a good deal as to planting, culti- 
vating, and fertilizing. 


When I first began raising them for 
the market I planted in rows about 30 
inches wide and spaced them some 8 to 
10 inches in the drill. Now I have my 
rows 20 inches with hills four to seven 
inches, and the vines are as large with 


as many peanuts to the vine as when I 


did not have so many on the ground. I 
find from cultivating and from the yield 





OT re ee 


YOU HAD HER 
Patterson, of Hayesville, N. C 


it does not pay to be too saving with 
seed. 

I first began using a weeder for first 
cultivation, later using a scooter and 
scrape, but found this to be very expen- 
sive, as they need to be cultivated often 
to keep the grass down if there is much 
rain. I have found the drag harrow to 
be one of the best tools I ever carried 
into a peanut field. The ground should 
be as clean of trash as possible, as it 
will cause the harrow to pull up some 
of the young plants; but I never pay 





MORE FARM SCENES FROM PRO- 


GRESSIVE HIGHLAND FARM és 


In our April 17 issue we ran a success 
story of Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Bagley, own- 
‘ ers of Highland Farm, Currituck County, 


tests. 


N. C., and telling of the unusual sort of 
farm they have and the unusual sort of 
success they are making of it. 
are a number of scenes of activity about 
the farm showing what they are doing. 
Above is a view of the hybrid soybean 
The ladies won’t have to be told 
what those pictures on the right and left 
mean but for the benefit of our men read- 
ers we'll just say the flowers on the right 
are white cannas and that sleeping porch 
on the left—well it would take a very at- 


Now here 


any. attention to what it covers up for 
they will soon come out again. I use 
the harrow until the peanuts begin to 
bloom and then use scooter and scrape 
sometimes going once to the row and 
sometimes twice, being governed by the 
amount of grass in the row. 


I first began using 200 pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre as near as I could 
but since that time I have tried rows 
side by side with and without fertilizer 
and I could not tell any differ 
ence by looking at them, either 
in the vines or the peanuts. For 
the last two years I have not 
used any fertilizer and have had 
good results. 

Peanuts, whether for the mar 
ket or not, is one of the cheap- 
est and most profitable crops 
that can be raised on the farm 
to be fed to cows and mules 

S. F. BOHANAN 

DeKalb County, Ga. 


Good Seed in Good Soil 


t pas big mistake I made in 
growing peanuts was that 
didn’t plant them in _ the ght 
kind of soil. I bought my seed 
from a local store. They cam 
up and grew well, but th ills 

were empty 
The next year 





I bought me 


a seed store and p! 





seed from 


them in good soil and the; Id 
ed well. Always buy g 
ind plant in good peanut 
BERNARD G. ATK 5 
Forsyth County, Va 
Editor’s Note—Good seed t 
amy, sandy 1 with I I 
ring matter ind lime e 
1 we 


mntrolling factors in 
productior 


Don’t Neglect Peanuts 
N 1924 we planted a smal 
of ground in peanut 


We worked 


t 


Bess piece 
just for home use. 
them and gave them proper a 
tention, and had 18 bushels to 
sell in addition to those for home use 
We were more than paid for the time 
and expense. Last year we planted 4 
larger field in peanuts, but on account ot 
rush work with other crops, we neglected 
the peanuts. The result was we didn’ 
make enough to pay for the seed we 
planted. This little lesson will help us 
make another fine crop. Ww. Cc. M 
Columbus County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note—Neglect, whether because 
of circumstances, indifference, or are 
lessness, is responsible for many 
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MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


— Garden Saves Steps.—I 
made a great mistake by having my 
garden all over the farm. Now I have a 
nice garden near the house and | find it 





saves Me many steps, not speaking of 

the heavy baskets of vegetables to carry 

so far. MRS. L. A. H. 
- * 7 


Cultivate Before Planting.—One of 
my greatest mistakes in farming is just 
plowing and planting without pulveriz- 
ing the land while there is no crop in 
the way. It can be done so much cheap- 
er and better before planting. J. E. KR. 

a * + 

Cotton Needed Potash—Last year I 
made a very bad mistake when I plowed 
my lespedéza hay patch under, one that 
had been sodded for several years, and 
planted cotton and didn’t use any kainit. 
I used 200 pounds of nitrate of soda and 
200 pounds of acid phosphate to the 
acre. My cotton grew to be big stalks 
with a number of limbs to each stalk, 
that were full of bolls, but when I went 
to pick it I found it had blighted. I gath- 
ered one bale of cotton from an acre on 
this land, and could have easily gathered 
1% bales if it had not blighted. My son 
used 300 pounds of 8-3-3 fertilizer, 100 
pounds of kainit, 100 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, to the acre, on the same kind 
of land and his cotton blighted very lit- 
tle. J. R. PIPKIN. 

“* 

Should Have Bought Purebreds.—I 
made a big mistake last year when I lost 
around 200 baby chicks in not disposing 
of my entire flock of mongrels and get- 
ting purebreds. I am trying to get 
a good flock for another year. 

MES. HL Lh. C. 
7 7 - 

Failed to Treat Pea Seed.—I failed to 
treat my pea seed with sufficient carbon 
disulphide last year. Now when seed 
are selling for $5 per bushel my carry- 
over seed are all but worthless. 

CAROLINIAN. 
. * * 

Motherless Chickens Died.—Last year 
I made a mistake in allowing my hens 
with chicks to run at large with the 
grown fowls. I had quite a number of 
very promising broods, among them 
three broods of purebreds. All did well 
until they were about a month or six 
weeks old, when the hen weaned them to 
begin laying again. Consequently, I lost 
over half of them. Another mistake 
I made was the use of mongrels instead 
of purebreds. Of these three broods 
I only raised 23, having lost about that 
many. I culled these to 17 pullets, kept 
one cockerel and bought one fine one and 
now I am raising more chicks and get- 
ting more eggs from these than I did 
lat year from double that number of 
Mongrels. READER. 

x . = 

Gourds Mixed With Squash—Last 
year I planted several hills of squash in 
a rich spot behind the poultry house. I 
also planted a few hills of gourds near 
one side of the house. When they grew 
to be healthy running vines which bore 
little gourds I trained their running 
course over the top of the house, so that 
the gourds would eventually hang down, 
Which would cause their long necks to 
&fow straight. In training the vines I 
wWMeconsciously bruised them so that vines, 
8ourds and all died before they matured 
—but not before they had mixed with 
the squash. They were bitter, though 
they were beautiful in color and size. 
My mistakes were in planting the gourds 
Near the squash and in not training the 
vines up earlier. Maus. B.C. B: 

* * * 

Lost by Not Providing Wagon Sheds. 
—One of our mistakes was in not pro- 
viding a wagon shed for our wagon 
which we purchased new a little over 
“Our years ago. Had we housed it with 

Same care that we gave the mowers 
amd plows we would have had fewer 
shop bills. It has proved costly to let 


ee open sky furnish the cover. 


“FARMER.” 





Makes all Fords better Ford 





of a larger car. 




















pairs. 





$15 per pair. 


Main Office and Works 
New York 





Branches: 





Your Ford can have the riding comfort 
You can, with a set of F 
the 3-point control Bosch Shock Ab- 
sorbers, check the rebounds and elim- 
inate the swaying and rocking motion 
of your car, reduce the strains and road 
shocks, thereby keeping your Ford in 
a better mechanical condition and 
reducing the vibrations and rattles. 


Scientifically placed to give full control 

of the springs, Bosch Shock Absorbers 

4 for Fords will give you greater driving 

4 freedom over rough roads. 

| give you a feeling of confidence and 

safety. They can be fitted to all models 
| and adjusted to your tire equipment. 


Low in price -only $16.50 for a set 
of three, they soon save their cost in 
increased satisfaction and reduced re- 
Your dealer has them or can | 
get them for you immediately at the | 
nearest Bosch Branch. % 


i Other Bosch Shock Absorbers: Medium Care 
Heavy cars $20 per pair 


Chicago 





They will 








Order today. 





AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP., 


Springfield, Mass. 


Detroit San Francisco 


(9) 571 
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And it costs you 
only a postcard. 


Send now for “Wood’s Crop Special.” | 


It quotes latest prices on all season- 
able field seed. Suggests profitable 


crops to plant—lists varieties that | 


will make most money. 
Just say, “Send Crop Special” and at 
no cost to you, it will be sent for the 
balance of the year. 
T. W. Wood & Sons, 
(Seedsmen Since 1878) 
30 S. 14th St. Richmond, Va. 










Seeds delivered post- 
paid to your R. F. D. 
Box are quoted in 
Wood’s Postpaid 
Special. It will save 
you a trip to town, 
when busy. 




















Frick Portable Slab Buming Engine 


Use Steam 
For Economy 


Many years of experience proves that 
Steam Power is the most economical 
for lumber production. 

We have a size of mill to meet every 
condition and power from the Fordson 
to large steam units. 

We supply complete outfits. Give us 
your order, Incur one credit and one 
responsibility. 


Frick Company 


Salisbury, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 








FREE—BARGAIN CATALOG WITH EVERY ORDER— 
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South Carolina Farm News 


HE board of trustees of Clemson Col- 
‘® lege at a recent meeting decided to 
establish a branch of the South Caro- 
lina Experiment Station in the Sand Hill 
section which runs through the central 
part of South Carolina and into North 
Carolina. A tract of 400 acres or more 
will be selected from lands offered for 
this purpose in various parts of the Sand 
Hill region. The station now has (1) a 
branch at Florence in the Pee Dee sec- 
tion, (2) another at Summerville in the 
Coastal section, and the main station (3) 
is located at Clemson College in the 
Piedmont section. The establishment of 
a Sand Hill branch of this station will 
enable the workers in agricultural re- 
search to serve this important section of 
South Carolina in the matter of experi- 
mentation with crops, rotations, fertili- 
zers, etc. 

* * * 
Long, director of the Ex- 
tension Service, has announced the ap- 
pointment of George E. Prince as chief 
of the Markets Division. Mr. Prince is 
a graduate of Clemson (class of 1916) 
and was for a number of years its ex- 
tension horticulturist at Clemson College. 
For the last four or five years he has 
been with the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics as a specialist in 
marketing and has had experience in the 
West, New England, Florida, Chicago 
and elsewhere He succeeds D. D. 
Whitcomb, who resigned recently on ac- 
count of ill health 

* * . 


Dr. W. W 


he cost of 


South 


\ producing corn in 
Carolina has been studied recently by 


Ward C. Jensen, specialist in agricul- 
tural economics of the South Carolina 
Experiment Station On the basis of 


land, capital, labor and managerial abil 
ity used in corn production, he finds 
that in one special study of 120 typical 
farms in South Carolina the average 
cost was $22.77 per acre. On the basis 
of a yield of 20 bushels per acre which 
is above the South Carolina average, this 
makes corn cost South Carolina farmers 
a dollar or more per bushel; while on 
the basis of 10 bushels per acre, which 
is very common in South Carolina, the 
cost runs up to between $2 and $3 per 
acre. The moral of Mr. Jensen's figures 
is that farmers must strive for higher 
yields to avoid producing corn at a loss. 
* * * 

E. G. Godbey, extension livestock 
Specialist for the last several years, has 
resigned his position, effective Mav 1, 
and will enter business in North Carolina 
Two other changes in the working forces 
of the Extension Service are the ap- 
pointment of J. K. Dorman to be county 
farm agent in Hampton County, succeed 
ing Gus York, who resigned recently to 
enter business in Florida, and the ap 
pointment of D. M. Altman as sub 


stitute for County Agent G. C. McDer 
mid, Charleston County, until Tune 15 
Both Mr. Dorman and Mr. Altman are 
eraduates of Clemson College and have 


had farm-life experience and teaching 


experience in Smith-Hughes agricultural 


instruction. 


Live Virginia Farm News 
{fers survey of the use of electricity on 
Vir 


ginia farms made by J. A. Wal- 
ler, Jr., of the Agricultural College at 
Blacksburg, was the outstanding feature 
of the meeting of the recent Southern 
Rural Electrical Conference held in 
Montgomery, Alabama. The Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture was the sub- 
ject of the conference. 

For the past year an experiment in 
the use of light and power by farmers 
in the Fairfield District of Henrico 
County has been going on under the super- 
vision of Mr. Waller with the codpera- 
tion of the Virginia Electric and Power 
Company. A detailed report of the re- 
sults of this experiment has been pre- 







cultural College, Blacksburg, Virginia. 
Considerable interest has been created 
throughout the state in the use of elec- 
tricity and farmers are anxiously await- 
ing the time when the power can be 
furnished at a reasonable rate which 
will enable them to use electricity on a 
large scale. The committee which is 
working on this subject will continue the 
experiment with the assistance of the 
power company. 
- 

The Augusta County Council has re- 
cently elected State Senator William H. 
East president for the coming year. These 
councils are doing a great deal for the 
promotion of agriculture and wherever 
they have been formed a more progres- 
sive spirit has been noted. 

* * * 

Virginia last year shipped potatoes to 
28 states, principally New York, New 
England and the Central West. Last year 
the Virginia early potato crop was much 
smaller than usual and only 15,702 cars 
were shipped, compared with 22,952 in 
the previous season. The outlook for 
the present crop is fairly promising, al- 
though the shipping season will be from 
10 days to two weeks later than usual 
owing to the backward weather during 
this spring. 

*_* * 

Approximately 400 students and in- 
structors of the Smith-Hughes agricul- 
tural schools attended the conference at 
Blacksburg, Virginia, held during the 
week of April 19 to 24. The pupils par- 
ticipated in grain and livestock judging 
contests and also in athletic contests. 

* * 

Nottoway County celebrated 20 years of 
farm demonstration work on April 30 at 
the Burkeville High School. This county 
was the home of T. O. Sandy, one of 
the leaders who started the extension 
work in Virginia. A pageant was given 
by the club members of the county, en- 
titled, The Gift of the Clubs, which de- 
picted the Nottoway Club members 
bringing their gifts for Virginia farms 
and homes. A basket picnic dinner was 
served. 

~_* * 

A_ series of livestock meetings has 
just been held by local cooperative live- 
stock shipping organizations to promote 
the use of standard grades and classes 
in shipping lambs and cattle during the 
coming season. James K. Wallace of 





the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics was the principal speak- 
er at these meetings. He reported that 
the results of grading last year were 
very gratifying and that many of the 
buyers on the Eastern markets had stated 
that there was great improvement in Vir- 
ginia livestock, especially in lambs. 
* * * 

The annual “Apple Blossom Festival” 
was held at Winchester on May 4 and 
5. This has become an important event 
throughout the state as it not only brings 
a large number of people to the apple 
growing sections, but also shows the im- 
portance of the apple industry to the 
state. 

“* * 

The early fruit crops were consider- 
ably damaged by the freeze and frost of 
April 19 to 20. Peaches, pears, and cher- 
ries were seriously damaged in practic- 
ally all parts of the state. 


An Easy Way to Save Clover 
Seed 


NE of the greatest drawbacks to 

sowing more legumes is the cost of 
seed. With some legumes this may be 
overcome by saving seed at home. Ex- 
tension workers of the North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture find that 
this is easily done with crimson clover. 
Simply let an acre or two get fairly 
ripe, mow beforé the seed shatter, and 
put it in a barn with a tight floor. Feed 
this during the summer to cattle but not 
to horses or mules. It is not first-class 
feed, but much better roughage than 
grain straw. When feeding this rough- 
age, beat out the seed with the pitchfork, 
rake them up and sow in the hull next 
September. 

“By this method,” says E. C. Blair, ex- 
tension agronomist, “one farmer saved 
enough seed from two acres to sow 30 
acres on his own farm, and had a large 
quantity to sell. The largest yields of 
seed are obtained on land that is not 
above medium fertility. On rich soils the 
tendency is to produce more stem and 
leaf growth, with fewer seed.” 


OUR BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Victor Bethea, Dillon, S. C., is 
a farmer and has served since 1922 
as a director of the South Carolina Cot- 
ton Growers’ Codperative Association. 
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A CHEAP PORTABLE HOMEMADE SAWING OUTFIT 


_ This outfit was made from an old automobile chassis by Mr. J. E. Clark, of Gran- 
ville County, N. C. Mr. Clark says that he is able to cut 4% cords of wood per hour 


with it. 
use in this way for sawing wood for 
40) * 


Py 


Many of our readers doubtless have an old chassis that can be 
themselves and also for their neighbors. 


ut to 





re} inquires about 









The Progressive Farmer ) 


Carolinas-Virginia Farm News 


He was born and reared on a farm four 
miles from Dillon, and was 40 years old 
on May 6, 1926. He attended Clemson 
College for three years. On December 7, 
1910, he married Miss Mattie Cooper of 
Mullins, S. C., their children being Lu- 
cinda, Victor, and Thomas. 


Samuel Davis Preston, county agent 
of Rappahannock County, Va., was 
born May 8, 1892, and reared on a farm 
in Bedford County, Va. Immediately 
after his graduation 
from V. P. I., in 
June, 1923, Miss Jos- 
ephine Hester Phle- 
gar became Mrs, 
Preston. Mr. Pres- 
ton was a_ farmer 
before he became a 
county agent. In 
his present work it 
is his ambition to 
double the yields 
per acre in Rappahannock County, to 
free the county of all scrub sires and 
unprofitable flocks of poultry, and to 
develop a more cooperative community 


8S. D. PRESTON 


spirit, thereby enriching rural commun- 


ity life—a man’s job. 

A. G. Smith, Jr., in charge of vegeta- 
ble extension work for the Virginia 
Extension Service, was born May 7, 
1890, in Dinwiddie County, Va. He grad- 
uated from Virginia 
Polytechnic Ins ti- 
tute, where he was 
instructor in horti- 
culture 1918 - 1920, 
In 1920-21 he went 
to the A. & M. 
College 
sippi, but since 1921 
has been back at his 
alma mater. “The 
height of my ambi- 
tion,” he says, “is to provide at V. P. L 
a thorough course in vegetable garden- 
ing for the young men and women of 
Virginia and to give the available in- 
formation from the experiment stations 
to those interested in vegetable produc- 
tion in the state.” 


in Missis- 





A. G. SMITH, JR. 


George Luther Winchester, voca- 
tional agricultural teacher at Stan- 
field, N. C., was born May 5, 1900, and 
was reared on a Guilford County farm 
He graduated from the North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture in 1922, and 
was instructor there for three years. 
Winchester has been so busy working to 
have the farmers and farm boys of Stan- 
ly County keep more poultry, hogs, 
dairy cattle, Leghorns, Poland Chinas, 
and Jerseys, all purebred, that he has 
overlooked a matter of very great im- 


portance—so far there is no Mrs. Win- 
chester. 

_ Henry Walter Barre, director of 
South Carolina Agricultural peri- 
ment Station, was born May 5, 1881, om 


a farm in Lexington County, S. C., and 
reared m @ 


Was 

farm. After gradu- 
ating from Clemson, 
and securing his 
master’s degree, he 
became professor of 
botany and bacte 
riology at Cl nin 
1907, a position he 
has held ever since. 





He has _ sin be- 


H. W. BARRB pega rectal 
of the South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, and is secretary of the As ition 
of Southern Agricultural Work: In 
1910 Miss Florence Tillotson of Omaha, 
Neb., became Mrs. Barre. Their hil 
dren are Claude Bertram a1 Lola 
Bernice. Director Barre’s ambition 1S 
“to aid, through agricultural arch 
work, in making farming more profit 
able and more attractive to the best class 
of American people.” Mr. Barre has 
rendered a great service to the cottom 


industry of the South in working out 4 
simple means for keeping the cottom 


plant free of anthracnose, the worst dit | 


ease to which cotton is subject. 
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The Heart and Its Part in Life’ 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 
By F. M. REGISTER 


Heaith Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


— heart is a muscular organ that 
gins to pulsate or beat four or five 
months before we are born into the 
world, and never stops beating again as 
long as life lasts, be 
that minutes, days, 
months, or years. 


The heart receives 


blood from the veins. 
This blood is pur- 
ple or dark; then 


the heart pumps it 
out through che ar- 

> teries to all parts of 
DR. REGISTER the body. The ar- 
terial blood is red. 





The heart to function properly must 
have a proper nerve supply. The mus- 
cles or the walls of the heart must be 
elastic and strong, and above all its 
valves must close properly so there will 
be no backfiring when the heart con- 
tracts or expands. Some hearts from 
one cause or another, which will be men- 
tioned in a subsequent article, have what 
is called leaky valves, very much like an 
old worn-out pump. 


The principal function of the heart is 
to keep the blood stream in proper mo- 
tion. If there is any undue slowing up 
or speeding up of the life giving stream 
of blood, then the whole system gets out 
of kilter. The blood receives oxygen 
from the lungs, and nourishment from 
the stomach and intestines and distributes 
these life giving materials to all parts 
of the body. It takes up the waste 
materials and the poison carbon dioxide 
and carries them to the proper unloading 
stations. Carbon dioxide is returned to 
the lungs and thrown off through our 


breath, and life givmg oxygen taken on 
in its place. This is the reason that ev- 
ery person must have plenty of fresh air 
to breathe; for if we breathe the same 
ind over again we soon become 
waste materials are 
carried to the kidneys and other excre- 
ory organs and thrown off. In other 
words the arteries and veins form a sort 
of a barge canal, and building material 
body and waste material from 
the body are carried to and fro in the 
body and reach their destination on the 
split part of a second. The heart is the 
organ that makes this exact timing for 
loading and unloading possible. 


air Ovel 
poisoned. The other 


for the 


If anything gets the matter with the 
heart the whole system of transportation 
gets out of tune. The line gets tied up, 
and an embargo is put on a certain 
point. At other points the waste mate- 
rial piles up, and no fresh supplies are 
received. We must keep the heart, the 
motive power of the lifeline, just right 
if our health stock is to be kept at or 
above par. If the heart gets to skip- 
ping beats, or beats too fast or too slow, 
or the valves fail to close properly and 
part of the blood is forced back into the 
heart, and the rest moves out slowly car- 
rving only half a load of body building 
material, the health stock of this line 
soon drops below par, and finds its way 
into the hands of the receivers—the doc- 
tors. They may be able to rehabilitate 
this transportation system so there will 
be only a small loss to the owner, or it 
may be in such a bad shape that no 
help can be rendered, especially if disor- 
der has been going on for sometime. 

Editor’s Note—In an early issue another 

story of the heart will be carried. 


Beekeeping the Year Round 
What to Do in May 
By R. R. REPPERT 


Entomologist, Texas Extension Service 


HE conditions favorable to beekeep- 

ing have been such this year that the 
season is further advanced than was an- 
ticipated last month. The bees have 
strengthened their 
population to such 
an extent that 
swarming has al- 
ready in many sec- 
tions been  practic- 
ally completed, and 
instructions as to 
hiving swarms are 
therefore of little 
interest at this time. 
In cases where 
swarms might yet emerge, it will be suf- 
ficient here to state that after the bees 
Settle on a branch or shrub, the branch 
on which they cling should be cut off 
and laid on the ground in front of an 
empty hive ready prepared for the bees. 
A very little smoke puffed on them will 
cause them to enter the hive and cluster, 
after which in practically all cases no 
further anxiety need be felt for them. 
Suffice it to say further that the hive 
just mentioned should be modern, with 
frames that are filled with foundation. 
Bees rarely sting when swarming. 

One thing that the beekeeper should 
Suard against is the matter of after 
Swarms. This often happens after one 
queen has emerged, and a number of 
queen cells are left. A good practice is 
to cut out all queen cells left, after one 
8 certain that the new queen has emerged 
and is laying. 





R. R. REPPERT 


Conditions at present favor a good 
honey crop. It is therefore to the bee- 
per’s advantage to look well to his 
. Prevent swarming as just ad- 
vised. One may err on the opposite side, 


~ however, and allow too much room. A 


good rule to follow is to see that supers 
are added in time to keep the bees from 
storing honey in the lower brood cham- 
ber. As soon as one super is full, or 
nearly so, add another. If honey is be- 
ing brought in rapidly, add this new 
super just above the brood chamber, 
lifting the super, or supers if more than 
one, that are full, above the empty one. 
In case the flow is slackening, on the 
other hand, the empty super should be 
added above the ones that are already 
full, to take care of any new honey. 


In the case of heavy colonies, the mat- 
ter of proper ventilation should receive 
attention. Where the bees show any in- 
clination to hang out on the front of the 
hive, it is often because the interior is 
too hot to be comfortable See that 
heavy colonies have an entrance at least 
seven-eighths of an inch wide; and if 
the bees in such case still appear to be 
uncomfortable, lift the hive from the 
bottom board by inserting a three-eighths 
inch block between the two at each corner. 


In most of our Southern territory, 
shade for the bees is imperative. Espec- 








ially does it become extremely hot for 
the bees about two o'clock in the afternoon, 
and shade from trees should be 
vided if possible with this fact in mind. | 
Where it is impossible to provide shade | 
from trees, a wide board should be laid 
on the hive in such way as to shade the 


front of the hive to the best advantage | 


at two o'clock. 
2338 | 


- THE blooms are picked off the 
shrubbery as fast as they begin to 
fade and the plants are given good atten- 
tion so as to keep them in a growthy con- | 
dition, they will continue to bloom longer. | 


pro- | 
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The adjustable arch- 
ed axle for varying 
widths of rows is an 
exclusive Niagara 
feature. All Niagara 
Dusters put the poi- 
son on the plant 
where it belongs. 
They distribute even- 
ly. They cannot clog. 
They are trouble- 
proof. 





To Make a Full 


COTTON CROP 


Take Care of It All the Way Through With 


iagara 


DUSTS and DUSTERS 


Fight Boll Weevil 


WITH 
Niagara Quality Calcium Arsenate 


And some one of the 5 Styles of 
Niagara Dusters 


Niagara Calcium Arsenate 
has been recognized everywhere in the Cotton 
Belt, ever since the pioneer days of controiling 
Boll Weevil with this poison, as the safest and 
most uniform. Niagara is one quality only 
always the same and always the best. And 
because it is uniform, quick-acting, spreads and 
goes farther, adheres better to the plant, and 
has remarkable killing power, planters have 
found that Niagara is the most practical and The 100-Ib 
economical to use. Niagara comes to you in 
100-pound steel drums, easy to haul, handle and 
store, and in just the same condition as the day 
it was made and stays that way until you are 
ready to use it. 








Niagara Cal- 
Drum 
\ir tight, dry and leak 


proof. Even showers and 


cium Arsenate 


unfavorable weather in 
the field will not impair 
the material 


You Can Also Control 
Plant Lice, Red Spider, Army Worm 


Don't just Boll Weevil, keep it going 
to control the other pests which attack cotton and often spell the 
difference between profit and loss. Use Niagara Cotton Belt Standard 
Calcium Arsenate for Boll Weevil and Army Worm; Use Niagara 
A-1 Nicotine Dust for all plant Lice; and use Niagara Sulfo Dust for 
controlling Red Spider. 


NIAGARA DUSTERS 


are iurnished in five different 
sizes to meet all requirements. 


use your Niagara to control 






Hand Blower Guns, 3- Row 

- : - 2 » , auV y 

Niagara Hand Blower Gun, ideal for 10 acres light duty, 3-Row heavy duty 
or less of poisoning work. 5-Row heavy duty and 6-Row 


unit attachment for Farmall Tractor. Niagara Dusters meet the ap- 
proval of the originators of the Coad system for the control of Boll 
Weevil and with the Niagara brush feed have become the 


standard by which all other dusters are judged. 


QUICK SERVICE IS ASSURED BY A WIDE RANGE OF LOCAL 
DISTRIBUTING STATIONS 

throughout the Cotton’ Belt where stocks of Niagara Machines, Ma- 

chine parts and Niagara Quality Calcium Arsenate are carried at all 

times. Write the nearest distributor listed below for our free booklet 

giving detailed the various models of Niagara Cotton 

Dusters and Niagara 


patented 


information on 
Dusts. 


Durr Drug Company....Montgomery, Ala 
Planters Agency, Inc...Baton Rouge, La. 
Monroe Hardware Company..Monroe, La. 
H. G. Waring & Co....... Pinehurst, N. C. 
D. C. McNeill, Jr......... Laurinburg, N. C. 


Burroughs Pittman Wheeler Co., 
Scotland Neck, N. C. 


R. B. George Machinery Co..Dallas, Texas 
Moline-Hooper Co.........Memphis, Tenn. 
General Sprayer Company...... Macon, Ga. 
Planters Produce & Storage Co., 
Florence, S. C. 


Bedsole-Colvin Drug Co.. Mobile, Ala. 







Distributors of 
Niagara Products 





> 


-Manutactured by 


Niagara SpRAYER COMPANY 


MIDDLEPORT, N. ¥. 
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aint that wears i 


AINT has a hard life. Storms 

rage against it. The sun beats 
down mercilessly on it. The im- 
portant question is, “What paint 
can I use on my farm buildings 
which best resists the attacks of 
the weather?” 

To many farm-owners the out- 
standing fact about Dutch Boy 
white-lead paint is its ability to 
stand up against the weather. This 
paint made of Dutch Boy white- 
lead and pure linseed oil wears— 
and wears—and wéars. 


The tough, moisture-proof, 
elastic covering of Dutch Boy 
white-lead paint is long-term in- 
surance against decay. It protects 
property and keeps it protected. 
It is an all-lead paint, and it is the 
lead which gives paintits weather- 
resisting qualities. 

Invest in Dutch Boy white-lead 
paint the next time you paint. You 
can get at a remarkably reason- 














TGHE Dutch Boy trademarl: guar- 
antees your getting lead paint of the 
highest quality. There are also made 
under this trademark: flatting oil for 
use with white-lead in decorating in- 
teriors; also red-lead, solder, 

and babbitr metals 


—_- 





able cost the complete protection 
this paint gives. One hundred 
pounds of Dutch Boy white-lead 
makes seven gallons of pure lead 
paint. 


Write for new paint booklets 


“Decorating the Home” is a new 
free booklet, illustrated in color, 
which suggests decorative treat- 
ments for exteriors and interiors. 
It will be sent you, along with a 
booklet that gives complete direc- 
tions for painting wood, plaster, 
metal and masonry about the 
farm, if you will write our nearest 
branch for Booklets F. 

gees 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th 
Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleve- 
land, 820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 
Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 485 California 
Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & OilCo, ofPa., 
316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Makes an all-lead paint 











In the Land of 
the Sky -y boys and gi 


twelve men ar 
volumes. Steam 
moderate 


INSTITUTE 


A Christian High School 














A STATE ACCREDITED HiGH SCHOOL 


FRUITLAND | (orice Shientts 


N. A. MELTON, Principal, Hendersonville, North Carolina 





ls Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Art Faculty 
d women give pupils se personal attention A new 
e hundred girls Two good dormitories for boys 
administration building with a library of 2,000 
heat, electric ights, running water Expenses 


Session opens August 23, 1926 











WOOL GROWERS 


Read This Fine Offer 


We will take your surplus wool and 
return it to you in the form of fine, 


P20 Yds Remnants 128 


JUST send us your name and 
address — no money — and we 
willsend you, postage paid, 20 

ds. of first quality piece goods 
n remnants from 2 to 5 yards 
each, for the remarkably low 
price of $1.98. Bundles contain 
such materials as chambrays, 
colored voiles, percales, ging- 
hams, linenes, lawn, curtain 
a scrim and crash toweling. Each 
bundle is different. You cannot make your own selec- 
tion of 3. There’s enough material in each bundle 
to ¢ 1 woman's dress, T child's dress, 2 men’s or 
boys’ shirts, 2 yards of toweling and aset of curtains. 
All bundles guaranteed to be worth double our price. 


Don’t Send 1 Penny Just write us a letter, 





. stating that you want 
this 20-yard remnant bundle, and we will send it to 
you. Pay the postman $1.96 for it. We have paid the 
to your home. If the goods are not better 

return them at our expense and 








than you expected 
we'll cheerfully refund your money. Order No. 4, 
WALTER FIELD CO. . 7 3039, ICAGO 





serviceable blankets for a I 
charge. We do this to help the wool 
grower and to keep our mills running 
full force during the off season. 


Hundreds have taken advantage of 
this offer and many have written to 
express their delight with the results. 


Write for Booklet explaining 
Plan to Dept. M-5 


CHATHAM MFG. CO. 


WinsTon-SALem, N.C. 











|Feed Your Roughage 


Mitco Molasses would enable you to feed your 
low-grade roughage to better advantage. Molasses 
adde to ite feed value and palatability. Is also a 
valuable addition to grain fe 


Write for Prices and Full information 
MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 


















This One-man Mower cuts 
15 to 30 acres a day. |Quick- 
ly attached to the Fordson 
—no changes necessary. 


—guaranteed. Usedon Henry 





Ford's Farm. Write for par- 








The Progressive Farmer 


What Farmers Wantto Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


Wants More Hay 


WANT to grow and sell hay to my 
who have been buying 
shipped-in Western hay. Would you ad- 
to sow cowpeas or sorghum?’ 


neighbors 


VISE Plé 


[If youhave decid- 


ed to sow only one 
»f these, then I would 
Ow cowpeas, using 
i variety like Iron 


o9r Brabham as 
insurance against 
wilt. Clay, Un- 
known, Whippoor- 
will, and the running 
black varieties are 
good. [ would prefer 
sowing the cowpeas and sorghum to- 
gether—a bushel of cowpeas and three 
or four pecks of sorghum. The Early 
Amber and Orange are good varieties 

We would, however, prefer soybeans 
and Sudan grass to cowpeas and sorghum 
for sowing now, using about 60 pounds 
of Haberlandt soybeans and 20 pounds 
of Sudan grass seed per acre. This mix- 
ture makes an excellent general purpose 
hay. Soybean leaves are not inclined to 
drop off like cowpea leaves, and the Su- 
dan grass and soybeans cure well to- 
gether. This combination of soybeans 
and Sudan grass will not have the ex- 
haustive effects soil that sor- 
ghum or Sudan grass alone would have. 
In an average season the Sudan grass 
sowed in May, and cut in July will make 
a second growth which may be either 
mowed for hay or plowed down to add 
humus to the soil and to aid in prevent- 
soil wash. 


an 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


1 
on the 


Enthusiasm Unsupported by 
Facts 


“PLEASE let me know if The Pro- 
cressive Farmer endorses all said in 
the enclosed clipping.” 


So writes a corespondent. In the clip- 
ping we find the following’ statement in 
regard to the Otootan soybean: 

“It is doubly 


cowpeas, or 


other soybeans, 
velvet beans. The roots are 
from three to five times the size of other 
legumes and the individual roots will carry 
8 to 10 times the nodules.” 


superior to 


This clipping also claims a yield of 25 
to 40 bushels of seed per acre, twice the 
protein and four times the percentage of 
carbohydrates in alfalfa hay, a physical 
and mathematical impossibility. The 
Otootan soybean is an excellent variety 
and one of the best for hay, grazing, and 
soil improvement, but it does not deserve 
such false statements. 


Sowed Lespedeza on Broom- 


sedge Stubble 


HAVE sowed a few acres to lespe- 

deza after burning off the broom- 
sedge and cutting down bushes and 
sprouts. The broomsedae is beginning 
to grow and I fear it will crowd out the 
lespedeza. What can I do to prevent 
this?” 


Keep your pasture well grazed and in 
this way make use of the broomsedge. 
Until late summer none of the broom- 
sedge produces seed stems—only basal 
leaves. In late summer mow the broom- 
sedge just as it is coming into blossom. 


Buckwheat After Oats 


“Cove I get any benefit from buck- 
wheat sowed after I harvest oats? 
I want the buckwheat for my bees and to 
have something to plow down, too. 
Should the buckwheat be fertilized?” 


Yes, you should get a good crop for 
your bees and a good green manure crop 
besides. Disk and turn the stubble as 
soon as the oats come off. Then get in 
good seedbed condition and fertilize with 

D0 to S00 of a mixture com- 





DOUTIG 





posed of two parts acid phosphate and 
one part nitrate of soda. Sow three to 
four pecks buckwheat seed per acre 


Cowpea Leaves Shatter 


“t HAVE great trouble in keeping the 

leaves from falling from my cowpea 
hay. Do soybeans shatter their leaves 
as badly as cowpeas?” 


Some varieties of cowpeas lose leir 
leaves much worse than others. Iron and 
3rabham cowpeas hold their leaves bet 


ter than some of the other popular varie 


ties. Soybeans retain their leaves well 
and you will find the Mammoth Yellow 
Ferman, Laredo, Otootan, Virginia, and 


Tarheel Black good soybeans for 
soil improvement, and seed. 


Celery and Cabbage for Next 
Winter 


HEN should I sow cabbage and 
celery seed for use next winter?’ 


nay, 


This query comes from Johnson Coun 
ty, N. C., where celery seed should be 
sowed in May for maturing the next fall 
and winter. Sow Flat Dutch cabbage 
seed in June, Succession, Early Summer, 
and Copenhagen in July, and Charleston 
Wakefield in August. Set the plants when 
they are about five inches high. 


For Quick Hay Crop 
variety of cowpea is best to 


“Wart 
sow with German millet for a quick 


hay crop?” 


New Era and Groit would come near- 
est being what you want, but we do not 
advise sowing German millet and cow- 
peas together. For the quickest hay 
crop, sow Sudan grass alone. Early Am- 
ber sorghum and Brabham, Iron, Groit, 
and other varieties of cowpeas sowed 
broadcast have long been a dependable 
hay crop. 


Spraying Pecan Trees 


“DLEASE give me directions for 
spraying my pecan trees.” 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1129, Diseases of 


Southern Pecans, will give you the in- 
formation you wish. It will be sent you 
free if you will write to the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for a copy. 


Wants to Topwork Pecans 


“" HAVE some seedling pecan tree 

that I bought from a tree peddle 
eight years ago. They produce inferior 
nuts and I would like to know how T can 
have them budded to Stuart, Schley, a 
Moneymaker.” 

Write Mr. W. N. Roper, Secretary 
North Carolina Pecan Growers’ So 


ciety, Raleigh, N. C., and he will give 
you full information. Similar informa- 
tion will be given South Carolina read- 
ers by Clemson College 


When to Graze Sweet Clover 


“tT SOWED sweet clover last Septem 
ber and ir is doing well now. How 
tall should it be before I can graze it? 
Sweet clover can be grazed when Six 
inches high, but do not graze too close 
Grazing will keep it growing longer 
than when not grazed. 


New Zealand Spinach 


‘NNTHEN should New Zealand spinach 
seed be sowed?” 

The principal advantage of this va 
riety of spinach is that it is a summer 
variety. Pinching off the tender shoots 
makes it branch more and produce more | 
Sow right away. 
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Happy Fishing Parties 


Arkansas Reader Tells of Good Times Enjoyed by Family 
By MRS. ROBERT L. SMITH 


WAS born with an inherent love for 

the woodsy hills and valleys with 

their winding streams, which ¢ 9p 
ever anon to widen out into clear, quiet 
pools, as they hurry on to the larger 
streams. I like to follow along the shady 
banks with my fishing tackle and bait 
can, dabbling a tempting worm into like- 
ly looking places for the gargoyle and 
the mudcat—and it takes a big, red worm 
to tempt them. 

I want to be dressed in a stout com- 
fortable pair of knickers or 
bloomers, a middy blouse with pockets 
in it, a handkerchief for my neck, and a 
sunbonnet tied under my chin. I'd just 
as soon have myself for company as 
anybody, on such an excursion, provided 
there are plenty of others in calling dis- 
tance. 


Parties of 9 to 40 on Fishing Trips 
C= of the grandest gifts God has 

given to man is an eternal hope in 
the future. Nobody on earth has such 
great expectations or such patient hope 
as the fisherman who sits on the log of 
a fallen tree that partly dams the cur- 
rent of the stream, 


shoes, 


though sometimes a gum ball or pebble 
made it seem not so soft under the 
blanket. 

The first night out we usually slept 
lightly, but by the second night sleep 
was sweet. Our camping place was un- 
usually free from mosquitoes, the camp 
fire burning all night being the only nec- 


essary precaution against them. The 
early morning rising between dawn and 
sun-up, when the misty fog was still 


hovering over the river, made all the 
earth seem fresh, peaceful, and glad. | 
tell you it makes you feel years younger 
to go camping in this simple, primitive 
way. 

We usually carried enough boiled ham, 
fried chicken, pickle, cake, pies and bread 
along to lighten the camp work; but 
camping is not camping unless you cook 
on an open fire. We would fry bacon 
and eggs and make a big pot of coffee 
and toast bread for breakfast. We us- 
ually cooked two or three vegetables such 
as peas, potatoes, cabbage, or butter- 
beans, for dinner—vegetables which came 
from our gardens. There were always 
tomatoes, peaches, and watermelons on 

hand and we made 











watching the reflec- 


ice cream for the 





tions of the cypress, 
the willow, the tall 
tupelo, and the great 
oak as they dance 
in the water; feel- 
ing that blessed peace 
and quietness all 
around, which makes 
the bustling, hurry- 
ing, jazzing, worfy- 
ing world seem very 


Happiness 


good sign. 


far away. 
As I said in the 
beginning, I was 


born with a love for 
these things, inheri- 
ted from my parents. 
Furthermore, I was 


ERE’S another of the many 
fine letters we have received on 
“How We Have Found Increased 
Through 
Forest, Field and Stream.” 
Rather remarkably, a large pro- 
portion of the best letters—this one 
of Mrs. Smith's, for example—were 
written by women 
While we are thinking 
about what we are to farm moth- 
ers, let's see if we can’t help more 
of them enjoy just such good times 
as Mrs. Smith describes. 
no reason that women should not 
participate more in sports of for- 
est, field, and stream. 


after - the - swim 
lunch. The fish and 
game were prepared 
for dinner and sup 
of : 
per. The fish 
we ever had 
some big black suck 
ers, 10 in number, 
gleaned at one haul, 
making enough fish 
to last all the camp 
We dressed the fish, 
sliced it, and kept it 
in a bag placed right 
on the ice. (We al- 
Ways cafry ice ona 
summer camping 
trip). Then we fried 
these thick slices in 


Sports 


best 


were 


And this ts a 


There is 





brought up on out- 





door sports, so per- 

haps they have done more for me than 
they have for many others. Ever since 
I can remember I have been allowed to 
go down to my father’s old water mill and 
fish in the race track or pond. 

My father, a stalwart son of the soil, 
learned to swim before the days of the 
abbreviated bathing suit, and I have seen 
him fully clothed even to his shoes dive 
to a depth of 10 feet or more to untangle 
a seine. When we were scarcely more 
than babies he used to take us boatriding 
on the millpond or up the creek. I well 
remember on one such trip I heard for 
the first time the deep-throated call of 
the bullfrog as he said “Mod-er-a-tion!” 
I was very uneasy. I thought it might 
be our milk cow strangling down in the 
hottom of the pond: however, my father 
laughed my fears away. 

As we grew older it became our cus- 
tom to spend several days, along about the 
Fourth of July, camping on the creek or 
the river. When we first began making 
this habit, just our family (father, 
mother, two sisters, four brothers, and 
my mother’s sister) made up the party. 
But each year others joined us—relatives, 
neighbors, friends—until on our last trip 
there were 40 people, including six 
chaperones. My mother was always one 
of these. We positively refused to go 
without her, she was such a good sport 
and wise counselor. The change was 
good for her, too. It took her away 
from the kitchen, garden, churn, and 
broom for two or three days and she 
really rested as she sat by the camp be- 
neath a spreading shade tree, reading 
the magazines she could never find time 
to read at home. 


Sleeping and Cooking Plans 
SELDOM stayed over three days. 
At night we would spread our blan- 


kets under the great trees and shining 
Stars on mother earth’s soft bosom— 


/ 





a pot of boiling fat 
until they were brown as croquettes. My, 
but they were good! 


Everybody Has a Good Time 


HE camp supplies were furnished by 

all the party, each family bringing its 
portion. The camp duties were divided 
so everybody did his share, and we had 
very few shirkers. The mornings were 
spent in keeping camp, fishing, boatrid- 
ing, reading, climbing the bluff, or in 
any way we wished. In the afternoons we 
rested until someone would say, “Come 
on, the water’s fine!” Then we would 
make a break for the dressing tent and 
bathing suits. The bathing 
and wading were the jolliest f 
the camp. In all the years we have been 
camping on “Old Ouachita” we never 
had an accident worse than a horse fall- 
ing over the bluff, where her tether held 
until the men could ease her down, so 
she was not hurt. 

The hardest task of the chaperones 
was to keep us from remaining in the 
water too long. We almost never had 
any “pairing off” or “spooning.” Public 
opinion was too strong against it in our 
crowd, so that part of the chaperones’ 
duty was light. 

In the evenings after the camp fire 
was started we had the most glorious 
time of all. We would gather on the 
bank of the river and render impromptu 
programs—readings, story telling, and 
singing. There would be both group 
singing and special numbers. We al- 
ways managed to have a male quartette, a 
soprano and an alto duet, and sometimes a 
solo. But the old songs, all together, 
floating out across the river were best 
If we had some nighthawks along, they 
were allowed to play rook by the camp 
fire after the others had retired. 

I am very sure that the clean, whole- 


(Concluded on page 19 


swimming, 


satures otf 
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FORD CARBON 


ARITHMETIC 
Why cheap oils 


cost more than 
Mobiloil “SE” 


ARMERS who use Mobiloil “E” in their Fords, re- 
peatedly report two things: “I use less oil than ever 
before.” “I have less carbon than ever before.” 

These two things are related. Low oil consumption with 
Mobiloil “‘E” means that less oil reaches the combustion 
chamber. There is less oil to burn and leave carbon. And 
Mobiloil “E” carbon is a light, dry soot that blows out 


the exhaust. 














More Power on Hills 


You notice this new freedom 
from carbon particularly on 
the hills. You can drive with 
the spark further advanced. 
You go up easier — quieter. 
You go up on less gas. 

















Cleaner Spark Plugs 


You have cleaner spark plugs. 
The spark comes free and hot. 
Full power is assured from the 
fuel. So you get-along faster. 
You buy new plugs less often. 
You save on gasoline con- 
sumption. 


Four Quarts Prove It 


Drain off the old oil in your 
Ford engine. Pour in 4 quarts 
of Mobiloil “E.” Then drive 
up some familiar hill and note 
the result. You will find new 
smoothness in running. As the 
months pass, you will notice a 
reduction in carbon and spark 
plug troubles. 

For the differential of your 


Ford, use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“CC” as specified in the Chart 
of Recommendations. For your 
Fordson tractor, use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “BB” in summer and 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” in 
winter. Vacuum Oil Company, 
Branches in principal cities. 
Address: New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City or Minneapolis. 


Mobiloil “E” 


for Fords 
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FUL:O.E MASH EP 









% sD 


Barred Rockhen owned 
by W. H. B. Kent. 
Best heavy breed hen in 
1923-24 Bergen Coun- 
ty, N.J., egg-laying con- 
test. Record, 259 eggs 





(it contains Cod Liver Meal)—to 
make young chickens grow faster 


and to develop 


OUNG chickens simply 

must thrive when you feed 
Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash. 
In addition to the oatmeal 
and other ingredients this ex- 
ceptional mash contains Cod 
Liver Meal. 


Growth is swift, but nat- 
ural, and the young birds 
come to early maturity in bet- 
ter shape for market or for 
laying. You get immediate 
profit and satisfaction from 
early birds, arid you get last- 
ing and permanent profit from 


real producers 


better producers and im- 
proved stock. 

Read what W. H. B. Kent, 
Cazenovia, N. Y., says, and 
then look over the evidence of 
what Ful-O-Pep opted ed 
Mash has done for his flocks: 

‘‘My Ful-O-Pep raised 
birds are making splendid rec- 
ords in the egg-laying con- 
tests. There doesn’t seem to 
be anything quite the equal 
of this mash to develop the 
size, frame and stamina, and 
to make the most of the birds’ 
breeding.” 


Contest records of W. H. B. Kent, Cazenovia, New York 


Leading Barred Rock pen in the Vine- 
land, New Jersey,egg-laying contest, Feb. 
13,1926. 


Leading Barred Rock pen in the Ber- 
gen County, New Jersey, egg-laying con- 
test, and gaining February 13, 1926. 

Leading Barred Rock pen, New York 
State, egg-laying contest, Farmingdale, 
Long Island, January 23, 1926. 

Leading Barred Rock pen, Storrs, Con- 


necticut, egg-laying contest, January 2, 
1926. 


The pen of five birds at Western Wash- 
ington contest made the fine record of 
131 eggs in December, and 138 in Janu- 
ary, or an average of 53.8 eggs per bird 
for the two months. 


The pen of five birds at the 1924-25 | 


Western Washington contest, Puyallup, | 
Washington, averaged 241 eggs. 


These birds as well as the others were 
started on Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter and 
developed on Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash. 





Feed Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash 
from the sixth week through the fifth 
month. Feed baby chicks, to the 
sixth week, on Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter. This starter contains both 
Cod Liver Meal and Cod Liver Oil 
and reduces losses by giving baby 
chicks a firm hold on life. The oil 
is like direct sunshine; the meal pro- 
vides digestive strength. And the 
oatmeal base and other ingredients 


are just what chicks like and need. 


Somewhere in your vicinity there 
is a dealer who sells the complete line 
of Ful-O-Pep Poultry Feeds. You 
ought to know him, and know what 
makes these feeds so profitable to 
farmers and poultrymen alike. Send 
for your copy of the Ful-O-Pep Poul- 
try Book. It’s free. Just clip and 
mail the coupon below. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO, 


EEE 


eed Ful-O-Pep Feed Ful-O-Pep Feed Ful-O-Pep 
Chick searget, FineChick Feed Growing Mash, 
ontaini fod from second to (pataining Cod 
iver Oil and sixth week Li Meal, from 
eal, firet six sixth w 
weeks, for strong through 
bones and swift months 
growt 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, $2 Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 
poultry book with full information on Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash, with 


Please send new 
Cod Liver Meal! and how to feed it. 


ILLINOIS — MEMPHIS, TENN. 


ae 


pe pectics Feed Ful-O-Pep 

Fuld mad L poses oo 4 
co 1 ro 

Cod Liver Meal, on m sixth month 

at fifth month 

and feed all year 

round 





Feed Ful-O-Pe 
Coarse Chic 
Feed from the 
sixth week to the 
fifth month 





Address 





Dealer's Name 
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|} cook until thick. 
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Progressive Farm Woman 


W. N. HUTT, 


Editor 





The hegre’ s Calendar 





Me DAY, May 1U-—Ilf you will put 
ttle salt in the gasoline to be 
ed ak anid anvenas ring will 

be ion on the material. 
Tuesday, May 11. 
\ beauty expert 
tells us that one of 
the finest exercises 
for beautifying the 
arms is bed mak- 
ing. So the girl 
who is troubled with 
too-thin arms will do 
well ask her 
MRS. HUT? mother to let her 
make all the beds 

this summer. 

Wednesday, May 12—Had you ever 
thought of covering the porch pillows 
with oilcloth? They look well and with- 
stand dampness and hard usage to per- 
fection. 

Thursday, May 13.—Threats of action 
by policemen, “bogy men,” and doctors 
are a most unfortunate method to use 
in obtaining obedience from children. 
Either they cause fear and timidity or 
else at an early age the child comes to 
realize that they are idle and meaning 


less and turns them to his immediate ad- 


vantage. Tommy learns to play up fear 
of doctors, for instance, so that by an 
outburst of yelling and kicking he may 


avoid having his teeth cared for or his 
eyes examined. 

Friday, May 14—White voile trim- 
but not over-trimmed, with lace, is 
for the young girl’s gradua- 


| eel 
charming 
tion frock. 


Saturday, May 15.—Dried beef rarebit 


is worth trying. 

Melt 2 tablespoons butter in a frying pan, 
add 1 cup chipped dried beef and allow to 
crisp. Add %4 cup stewed tomatoes and heat 
well. Add % cup grated yellow cheese to 
which % teaspoon mustard or grated onion 
juice has been added, and stir until melted. 
Break 4 eggs into the mixture and stir and 
Serve at once on crisp 


| crackers or split biscuits. 


| 


| and 


' antique. 








Sunday, May 16—‘When we obey 
because we love Him who speaks to us, 
then our obedience is glorious.”—Floyd 
W. Tomkins. 


SUCCESSFUL FARM WOMEN 
Refinishing Furniture 


RING your old furniture to me and 
I will restore it to beauty and use,” 
said a little advertisement that appeared 
certain Texas paper. That very 
day two women bearing dilapidated 
chairs and another with a table marred 
stained, drove up to the door of 
the woman who had inserted the adver- 
tisement. She looked over the furni 
ture carefully 
“This chair,” 














in a 


she said turning to her 
first customer, “is a really beautiful 
T shall wash it carefully, clean 
it and polish it but it would be a shame 
to refinish it entirely for the old finish 
is part of its beauty. I shall rejuvenate 
it rather, bringing out the original color 
and polish of the lovely walnut of which 
it is made. I shall charge you by the 
hour for the time it takes me to do the 
work, if you care to leave it with me.” 
“Now this chair,” she went on to the 
second lady, “is made of a cheap wood 
that has no particular beauty of grain. 
If you will allow me to do so, I shall 
remove all of the present varnish which 
is badly cracked and chipped anyway, and 
paint the chair with an enamel paint to 
harmonize with the rest of your furnish- 
ings. The chair has good lines and with 


ia bit of decoration added to the back 


I can make it really charming.” 

“As for the table,” she said thought- 
fully, “It's trouble is that it is too or- 
nate. It is well and sturdily built but 
all the beauty of line is destroyed by 
the scroll work that has been put on it. 
A few years ago such over-elaboration 


was admired but now we have learned 


to see the beauty of simplicity. My sug 
gestion is to let me take off this scro! 
work, remove the shiny varnish, and 
tain and oil the wood, giving it a soft 
lustre instead of a hard, glaring shine 

The three customers agreed to her 
uggestions and left the furniture wit! 


her. When they called for it again they 
were amazed at the transformation she 
had wrought. The little old walnut chair 
was polished to a satin-like sheen, all of 
the old cloudiness and dinginess gone 
The a bunch of 


other chair was gay as 
pring flowers in its new coat of pale 
green paint embellished here and there 
with touches of softest pink. And the 


table, instead of looking old and tawdr 

looked nice enough to grace the most 
fastidious woman's living room. Of 
course, the three customers told their 
friends and soon the clever woman who 


had done the work had all the orders 
she could fill 

She 
because 
until 


has made a success of this work 
she studied and experimented 
she knew how to do it expertly, be 


cause she charged fair prices, because 
she treats each job as an individual prob- 
lem,—and last because she loves the 
work. 





| _ HOME DRESSMAKING | 


IX. Kimono or Butterfly Waist 
From Plain Waist Pattern 


AY plain waist and sleeve pattern as 
shown in illustration. 
2. Let the shoulder points a and b 
spread according to width of sleeve pat- 
tern, 


3. Let 





m and n sleeve seam, 


points 











match points L and O underarm seam 
of waist. 

4. Make good curve under the arm. 

5. Sleeve may be cut any length de- 
sired. 

Use kimono or butterfly pattern same 
as plain waist pattern in cutting such 
garments as bungalow apron, butterfly 
night gown ‘or any garment of this type 

MRS. DORA R. BARNES, 

Clothing Specialist, College Station, 

Texas. 


Editor's Note—“Collars” is the title of 
Mrs. Barnes’ tenth dressmaking article 
which will appear next week. 





FOR HAPPY BABIES 














Be Honest With the Children 


RE you careful to tell the children 
the truth? Unless you are honest 
and fair with them you cannot expect 
them to trust you. Do not destroy the 
confidence they have in you by saying 
what is not so, even though it may make 
things easier at the moment. 
We were told of one small lad by Dr. 
D. A. Thom, the famous child specialist, 

















May 8, 1926 


who, though he had considerable fear of 
pain under the dentist’s hands, went 
through the first session manfully, shed- 
ding only a tear or two. He dreaded the 
second visit, however, and continually 
fretted about it. In order to calm him 
his mother assured him that “this time 
he will not hurt you at all.” Up to this 
point the mother had always been right, 
so he believed her. The shock was a 
severe one when it happened that he was 


hurt more than on the previous visit. 
His implicit confidence was _ shat- 
tered and he became timid and fear- 


ful in new situations and showed an 
evident lack of trust in the statements 
made to him. This was clearly shown 
on another occasion at the dentist’s sev- 
eral months later. There had been some 
question of extracting one tooth, but 
his mother definitely promised him that 
it should not be done on this particular 
day and that he need have no fear. If it 
proved necessary, arrangement would be 
made later to have it done under ether. 
He understood this clearly, yet, when 
actually in the dentist’s chair, he became 
panic-stricken and could not be pacified. 
All reassuring statements were met with, 
“You told me before that it wouldn't 
hurt, and it did. I want to go home. 
He shan’t touch my teeth.” It will be a 
long time, if ever, before this child re- 
gains his confidence. 


THE MENDING BASKET 














Remodeling a Straw Hat 
(Continued) 


N April 24 issue we told you how to 
make a block to use in remodeling 
your straw hats. This week we shall 
try to tell you how to iron and shape 
the hat on the block just as the students 
in home economics courses are taught 
this useful art. 
Blocking the Hat Crown.—To block the 
straw crown, dampen the crown in hot wa- 
ter and then stretch it over the crown block, 
pulling it down on opposite sides. Slip an 
elastic band over the straw to hold it to 
the block, and fasten the crown to the bot- 
tom of the block with pins or thumb tacks. 
If necessary to hold the top in shape, press 
it with a hot iron while the crown is on 
the block, so that it will be sure to dry in 


the correct shape; or invert the block while 
the crown is drying. A Cornell bulletin 
says that if the straw has lost some of its 
luster or gloss through the blocking it may 
be brushed over very lightly with a thin 
coat of shellac. The crown should remain 
on the block until it is thoroughly dry. 


Making the Bandeau.—The drafting of the 
brim may be simplified by making a bandeau 
first. First, measure the head size by plac- 
ing a tape measure tightly around the head 
and allow one inch for the space taken up 
by brim and lining. Mark this measure- 
ment on some frame wire. Two inches be- 
yond this mark cut the wire. Lap the ends 
of the wire 2 inches and fasten them. Cut 
a bias strip of buckram or willow, about 
1% inches wide and as long as the head 
size plus 1 inch for lapping. Sew the wire 
to the edge of the buckram or willow with 
buttonhole stitches about % inch apart. Join 
the buckram or willow at the back with an 
over-edge stitch. Bind the wired edge with 
a bias strip of some light weight material, 
using a long running stitch made by stab- 
bing the needle back and forth through the 
material. Shape the bandeau in a good oval 
to conform to the head. 


Making a Paper Pattern for the Brim 
Block.—Place the oval bandeau in the center 
of a 14-inch or 16-inch square of paper and 
trace around the inside of the bandeay to 
get the head size line. Fold the paper in 
half so that one-half of the head size line 
just traced falls on the remaining half of 
the head size line and so that the center 
front and center back points are on the fold. 
Fold the paper again so that the head size 
line is divided into four equal parts. While 
folded in this position, cut it along the head 
size line. Again fold the paper so that the 
head size is divided into eight parts, and 
crease the paper sharply. Unfold the paper 


until the head size line is divided into two 
equal parts with the center front and the 
center back points on the fold. Measure out 
from the head size line on each of the 
creases the width desired for the brim, and 
mark. Connect these marks with an even, 
curved line, and cut on this line for the 
brim edge. Slash in from the outer edge 
to within one-fourth inch of the head size 


line on the creases made by the folding of 
the paper, and lap the edges from one-eighth 
to one-fourth inch, depending on the amount 
of droop desired. Try on the paper pattern 
for the correct amount of droop and width 
of brim. If the result is pleasing, slash up 
through the center back to make a flat pat- 
tern. 

Editor’s Note—We shall give the third 
and last of this series of articles next 
week, telling how to finish blocking the 
hat and how to trim it. 


se SF SF 


HOT iron and a clean piece of paper 
are good for taking grease spots off 
wall paper. 








Our Pattern Department 


1807—Boy’s Suit Consisting of a Blouse 
and Separate Knickerbockers.—Cuts 
in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. The 
8-year size requires 2% yards of %- 
inch material. 

149—Child’s Set of Clothes.—Cuts in sizes 
Y%, 1, 2, and 4 years. The 4-year 

~ size requires for dress with long 
sleeves 2% yards of 32-inch mate- 
rial; for petticoat, 14% yards of W- 
inch material, and for drawers, % 
yard of 32-inch material. 

2720—Decidedly Smart.—Cuts in sizes 16, 
18 years, 3%, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size % requires 2% 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 





yards of 40-inch material with 1 yard 
ot 22-inch contrasting. 
2439—One-piece Sports Dress. — Cuts in 
sizes 16 years, %, 38, 4, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 


quires 3% yards of %-inch material. 
2311—Pretty Apron Design.—Cuts in sizes 
small, medium, or large. The medi- 
um size requires 1% yards of %-inch 
material. 
2722—Coat Frock.—Cuts in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 


measure. Size 3% requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 
40-inch contrasting. 


‘ Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 


Our new fashion book contains hundreds 


and evening wear during the summer. 
dressmaking lessons. 
The Progressive Farmer. 


of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 


It contains embroidery designs and nine picture 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


Address Pattern Department, 
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(When San Francisco 


and New Orleans 






met in the Kitchen 

















San FRANCISCO, noted 
for its delicious food! 
New Orleans, famed for 
its rich Creole dishes! 
Read what experts 
rom these cities say of 
a novel cooking test in 
which they participated. 




















rs. BELLE DeGrar, 
San Francisco, home 
economics counsellor, 
and Miss Rosa Micha- 
elis, New Orleans 
Housewives’ League, with four 
other famous cooks, took partina 
nation-wide cooking experiment 
—to test the Perfection Stove. 


“I made the lightest onion 
souffle,” said Mrs. DeGraf, ‘‘and 
I give the steady, even heat of the 
Perfection all credit. You know 
the slightest fluctuation in tem- 
perature can wreck a souffle. This 
even heat gave me a delightful 
feeling of confidence. I attended 
to other duties while my Fiesta 
string beans, spiced prunes, and 
other dishes were cooking.” 


Richly Browned Veal 


“I never fried a veal steak more 
beautifully,” contributed Miss 
Michaelis. “It retained all the 
juices, and wasa lovely rich brown 
after frying only 10 minutes. 


MISS ROSA MICHAELIS, 


“The quickness and intensity of 
the heat in the long Perfection 
chimneysisremarkable. It's clean, 
too. After frying pancakes and 
boiling rice, the bottoms of the 
utensils showed no sign of soot.” 


All Agree 


The other cooks agreed enthusi- 
astically on the merits of the 
latest model Perfection. They 
had cooked scores of dishes from 
cucumber soup to pineapple 
pudding, and all were satisfied. 


And when year in, year out, 
4,500,000 women “swear by” 
their Perfections, isn’t the evi- 
dence overwhelming? 


The latest model Perfections can 
now be seen at any dealer’s. All 
sizes from a one-burner model toa 
five-burner range. Prices from 
$7.25 to $130.00. One of these 1926 
Perfectionsissure to fit your need. 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7509 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Lid., Sarnia, Ont. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 






an the coupon today for our 
new booklet, “Favorite 

Menus and Recipes of 6 Famous 

Cooks.” Includes choice dishes 
repared by Mrs. DeGraf and 
fiss Michaelis. It’s free. 



















Use only genuine Perfection 
wicks, marked with red triangle. 
Others will cause trouble. 


WARNING: 








PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY {316} 
7509 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: es : 
Please send me your new booklet, Favorite 
Menus and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks."* 





Name 
Address 


Ihavea 





Stove. 
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No Oiling?/ ' 
No Tink~ 
ering / & 


Put It On|! 
—and Forget It 


5 he timer 
and igni- 
tion troubles 
are over! Now 
our Ford can 
onal a timing 
system that 
needs no oiling, 
cleaning, or 






: Ford cars 
tinkering of Prey: 
any kind. Op- No, 400, 
erates on new, No, 500 
patented for all 
“Wi e-and- — 
Break” prin- ge 

. 300 
ciple. Not for 1925 
high-priced, 
either. 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMING SYSTEM 


for FORDS and FORDSONS 


runs on either magneto or battery. 

So dependable that it will operate 
even with the timing head full of 
water. You could leave your rig out 
in acloudburst with hood up with- 
out “shorting” this timing system! 


Absolutely accurate timing—extra ~ 
hot sparks, clean firing, easy ‘start- 
ing, full power—month after 
without attention. 
Any accessory dealer can supply you with 
a Milwaukee Timing System for your car, 
truck, or Fordson. Ask for it by its full 
name. Write for descriptive circular. 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS 
Incorporated USA 


andearlier 
Fords, $10. 


Milwaukee 


TIMER HEADQUARTERS - since 1905 
Timing Sys- Oil-less Timer Roller Timer 


tem. Con- Same principle © Bakelitecase. 
tact action assystem, Self- Millions sold. 








of sparks into 





cylinders, 


shoots spray center- $2.00 
ae ing. 
its « 








New DeForest | 
RADIO 


$ 79.00 Complete 


This is the latest Wegant 

Circuit Five Tube Radio- | 

——— regularly priced | 
¢ $13 135.00 


We are Lodi this wonderful offer 
to move over-stock and to introduce | 
the DeForest to those who want a 
really selective, powerful radio re- 
producer at a price far below dealer’s 
cost. 

Every set is new and in original seal- 
ed cartons and guaranteed. The above 
price is $79.00 complete with five tubes, 
A, B, and C batteries and antenna 
equipment. Anyone can, with our in- 
structions, install this radiophone. Sets 
shipped to any address C. O. D. if 
order is accompanied by negotiable 
exchange for 10% of price. 


Write for further particulars 


HUNTER BROTHERS 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 











| 
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The Progressive Farmer 


With Our Smith-Hughes Students 


Stanley McCormick Educates Its Boys 





AN INSIDE VIEW OF THE WELL 


A “Quiz” Corner 


EAR Boys:— 

Would you like a guide to the most 
important information in The Progres- 
sive Farmer in using it to help you in 
your work in vocational agriculture? 
Here’s a list of questions the answers 
to which are found in this week’s paper. 
After you have read the paper ask your- 
self these questions and see what grade 
you make. 

1. Do you know how to succeed with sweet 
potatoes? (See page 3.) 

2. Do you know how our country is wak- 
ing up to the importance of agriculture? 
(See page 4.) 

3. How does our Southern climate compare 
with that of the North? (See page 5.) 

4. Is the South healthier than other sec- 
tions of the country? (See page 5.) 

5. Will soybeans produce hard pork and if 
so, how? (See page 6.) 

6. Do you know an easy way to save clover 
seed? (See page 10.) 

7. What gshould be 
May? (See page 11.) 

8 Do you know the best hay crops for the 
Carolina (See page 12.) 

9. “Agriculture is a man’s job.” 

that? (See page 16.) 

10. What are some of the things that 
done in the poultry yard in May? 

ige 23.) 


. Do you 


done for the bees in 


ce? 


Who said 


should 
(See 


how North Carolina is 


(See page 18.) 


know 


If you like this and it helps you tell 
us; if it doesn’t tell us why or how it 
could be improved. Would it help you to 
have a “quiz” department each week? 

Yours for progress, 

UNCLE P. F. 


A Practical Life School 


TANLEY McCormick School at 
Burnsville is located in the Green 
Mountains of Western North Carolina. 


The training offered at Stanley McCor- 
mick is very unique in type and is per- 
haps different from the training offered 
in any other school throughout the coun- 


LIGHTED SHOP 





AT. STANLEY McCORMICK 


try. The plant is not a large one, but 
is well equipped to care for 125 boarding 
and day students. The school property 
consists of 25 acres of land and 11 build- 
ings with a faculty of 14 specialists in 
charge. 

The courses were arranged primarily 
to meet the needs of the boys and girls 
of the mountain region, especially for 
those who had neglected their education 
and were rapidly reaching maturity. It 
is a fact that the young folks of this 
section, until very recent years, had 
not had the educational advantages of 
the average boy and girl. Small rural 
schools were few, with teachers in charge 
that were not normal graduates or per- 
haps not even high school or eighth grade 
graduates. The result has been that the 
average boy and girl of the rural sec- 
tion received an education equal perhaps 
to the fifth and sixth grade. However, 
conditions are rapidly changing and bet- 
ter opportunities are being offered these 
children. Schools of standard type are 
being enlarged and high schools are be- 
coming accredited. 


Still there is one thing that is an em- 
barrassment to those who dropped their 
education or received all that was offered 
them. They are eager to gain more edu- 
cation but they think that they are too 
old for their grade. 

We believe. that Leroy F. Jackson, di- 
rector of education at Stanley McCor- 


mick has arranged a system of ed- 
ucating these young people that will 
save them this embarrassment. Grades 


are not known here. Instead, the 
school with its members ig a small com- 
munity or perhaps a laboratory where 
the students study life and learn from 
practical experience. The students them- 
selves are the citizens and they make 
and enforce the rules. The older mem- 
bers of the student body, especially those 
who have gained some distinction in 
their work, or in their ability to manage 








The Farmer Works With God 


Dr. 


pation for 
GRICULTURE is a man’s job. In 
these days no man can be a suc- 


cessful farmer without understanding 
the laws of nature, how to do busi- 
ness with the modern world, and how 
to be a good manager of his farm. 
Farming is not a work for a weak 
man physically, or the incompetent 
man mentally. 

No matter how you look at it, it is 
a work worthy of any man. It draws 
out the best elements of character— 
honesty, the willingness to persevere, 


This week's “Success Talk for Boys” 
of Michigan Agricultural College. Dr. 


Butterfield 


Kenyon Butterfield Points Out Conditions That Make Farming an Occu- 
Developing Character and Personality. 


strength in the face of difficulties and 
disappointments, and to my mind, 
most of all, it brings a man into very 
close touch with God, because the 
farmer works with God every day. 
If he does not, he cannot succeed. He 
succeeds almost exactly in proportion 
as he works with God. So that taken 
all in all, farming is a big man’s job, 
and calls out the best there is in a 
man. It is worthy a life work and 
the devotion of every ounce of a 
man’s energy. 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD. 


is by Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, president 
is one of the country’s foremost 


authorities on country life ,problems, was a member of President Roosevelt’s famous 


“Country Life Commission,’ 
“The Countr 
by Gifford 


inchot, Governor of 


and is the author of 
Church and the Rural Problem.” 
Pennsylvania, 


“Chapters in Rural Progress” and 


Next week’s “Success Talk” will be 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe) 








and Girls for a Life 


a given task are elected to the group of 
full citizens. The younger and less 
capable members are known as junior 
citizens. Numbers of the full citizen group 
are given privileges and naturally it is 
the desire of all juniors to become full 
pledged citizens. 


When a student enrolls he is placed in 
the preliminary department of the school 
regardless of age or previous training 
at other institutions. Here he is tested 
and observed. If it is obvious that he 
has a good knowledge of arithmetic, Eng- 
lish, history, geography and the subjects 
generally taught in the grades he is ad- 
vanced to a group, perhaps equal in 
standard to first and second high school 
and known as Basic 1. If he has not a 
fair knowledge of the preliminary sub- 
jects he remains with that group where 
he works problems that arise in every- 
day life until he is finally “passed on” 
because of the knowledge he has ac- 
quired. 


In Basic 1 the student learns of the 
universe and things around him. He 
learns of community life, schools, 
churches, roads, amusements, markets 
and similar factors. When he has ac- 
complished the work assigned to him he 
is “passed on” to Basic 2 where he finds 
the problems of life more complicated 
and difficult. Here he learns of indus- 
tries, business, living things, stages in 
human progress, human body and mind 
and current, political and social problems 
The basic studies cover a period of 
about three and one half years. 


Perhaps one phase of the training of- 
fered that deserves attention is the op- 
portunity given the boys and girls to 
create something that shows individuality 
This is known as creative expression. It 
is a means of satisfying the creative im 
pulse and developing skill in self ex 
pression. From the time the student en- 
ters school until he is ready to leave he 
is given a free hand to develop his cre 
ative ability. This may take the form 
of music, dramatic art, drawing and de- 
sign, household arts, manual arts or even 
a combination of two or more. The last 
two departments mentioned will be of 
interest to Progressive Farmer readers 


For one and one half hours or more 
each day the student interested in shop 
work or household arts works in that 
department. In the sewing department 
the girls are taught to make pieces from 
the simplest seam to the most elaborate 
gown. In the cooking department they 
are taught to cook everything from corn- 
bread to delicate dishes. After training 
for several weeks the girls are given the 
final test. Six girls at a time spend six 
weeks in the home management house 
where they put into practice the principles 
they have learned. However, they need 
not stop with this final test for they are 
free to go still farther, if they wish, with 
advanced training. 


The shops are well supplied with ade 
quate equipment to train the boys in 
carpentry, cabinet making, machine work, 
lathe work, pattern making and draft 
ing. It is true that industrial training is 
new in this section and the Stanley Mc 
Cormick shops are the only ones within, 
a radius of 40 miles. he new training 
is causing a good deal of interest with 
more interest being shown as time passes 


We believe that we are giving the boys 
a training that will be of never ending 
value to them throughout life. The boy 
who is fitting himself for business, farm 
ing, engineering, cabinet making, carpen- 
try, machine work, pattern making, draft- 
ing or any other work will always use 
his hands and we believe that the train- 
ing he is receiving will help him to be a 
better workman, whatever profession or 
occupation he selects. 

Is it not necessary, at least a great ad 
vantage, for every man to know how to 
put up a shelf, repair a door, put in a 
window pane and do a hundred other 
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things that arise in the home and in 
everyday life? Many men find it a 
pleasure to use tools, to say nothing of 
the repair bills and aggravating moments 
that they save by not having to wait for 
the repair man who dislikes small jobs. 

Is it not a valuable asset to any man 
(no matter what his work may be) when 
he can instruct his workmen in a clear 
way. Not only can he tell them but he 
can show them as well with working 
drawings, a training which he received 
in the shops. Of course a preliminary 
training in any of the trades is of great 
value to the boy who plans to follow up 
that particular trade or plans to con- 
tinue his training in college. 

After all is it not training the hand 
and mind to work in coérdination no 
matter what the task may be? 

M. E. DODGE, 


Instructor Manual Arts, Stanley Mc- 
Cormick School. 


Club Work Helped to Beautify 
Room 


Y SITTING room was bare when I 

began it. To improve it cost only 
$5.35. The furniture is a chest made 
from an old bed, a bookcase built upon 
an old-fashioned wash stand, a hat-rack 
made of the bottom of an old stove 
built up with a post on it. (On the post 
are two deer horns to hang hats and 


on scraps until I put it up and fed corn 
and dough. I sold it for $22. I put 
two hogs in’ my smokehouse which 
weighed 450 pounds. We have four cows 
and have butter on the table three times 
a day. 

If I can’t sidetrack old “Time Prices” 
by the above methods, my next prop is 
my local bank. Jt ts much batter to pay 
the bank 6 per cent than to pay the time 
merchant 10 to 20 per cent. 


Last spring I went to the bank and 
told them I was a tenant farmer and 
wanted to borrow enough money to buy 
my fertilizer and save the time price, 
and the banker smiled and said, “We will 
be glad to accommodate you.” It made 
me feel good to know the bank was glad 
to help me. I went out with a deter- 
mination to make the best crop of my 
life, and by the help of God and the aid 
of The Progressive Farmer, I did it. 

ROBT. W. FRANKLIN. 

Durham County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note—The banker’s 6 per cent 
is for a year. The 10 to 20 per cent for 
time prices is usually only for from four 
to six months and therefore averages 20 
to 8) per cent a year. 


yew Me 
How I Have Made a Success 


With My Poultry 


p Ast year I paid more attention to 
my chickens than ever before. Be- 











4 GROUP OF PIECES THAT EARNED 


coats), a library table, a window box, 
two rocking chairs, one old chair which 
was my step-grandmother’s, and a foot- 
stool made from the bottom of the stove 
on which my grandmother cooked her 
first meal. I sandpapered all these to re- 
move the old paint and varnished them 
with dark oak varnish. 

My library runner, chair backs, door 
panel, fire screen, and window curtain 
are made of unbleached muslin bound in 
old rose everfast, hand embroidered In 
old rose, green, orange, and black, and 
two sofa pillows. 

The walls are painted dark gray. The 
floor has a congoleum rug on it to har- 
monize with draperies. I have a good 
light for my table, and some books so I 
can read when I wish. 

I surely am glad I joined the club. If 

hadn't belonged to a club I would 
not have had a nice sitting room. I ad- 
vise every boy and girl to join a club 
as possible. MILDRED SIMS. 


South Carolina. 


: n 
aS soon 


we Me 
“We'll Be Glad to Accommo- 
date You,” Said the Banker 


| DON'T depend on cotton and tobacco 

, and don’t have to live out of 
The first plans 
I make in starting a crop are for a first 


class garden. God planted a garden first, 
and I think we farmers can afford to 


follow His plan. 
A good nail in a coffin for old “Time 


Prices” is the cackle of the hens and 
another is the dasher of the churn. In 
1921 we had a serious drouth, but we 


sold enough eggs to buy all our grocer- 
ies. I hope to drive the nail deeper in 
1927, because I have ordered 100 of the 
best purebred White Leghorns money can 
buy. Purebred hogs will also play an 
important part. I can't see my way clear 
to pay 25 cents for “fat back” and sell 
corn at $5.50 per barrel. I bought a 


; Very poor pig last August for $4 and let 
run at large until Christmas, feeding 





AN “ACCOMPLISHMENT 









[D FOR ONE 
BOY IN ELEMENTARY WOODWORK AT STANLEY McCORMICK SCHOOL 


SLIP” 


fore last year I had had a mixed-up 
lot of chickens and because of this I 
could not believe that there was any- 
thing to be made at it. 


Last year I got Plymouth Rocks, built 
a good house for them and gave them 
plenty to eat. I did not do as I heard 
a lady remark the other day. She said, 
“How can I feed my chickens when corn 
is so high priced?” She also said she 
was not getting any eggs. 


I do not let- my chickens roost in trees. 
They roost in a good house. I have found 
that chickens must have a good house, 
fresh water and plenty to eat. They do 
not thrive in dirty pens. 


I have plenty of sunshine in my poul- 
try yard as well as shade, and in the 
winter time when it is rainy or snowy I 
keep my chickens in the house all day. 


I take pains with how I go about fix- 
ing up for my chickens. I do not have 
scrub stock running in the yard. I have 
20 hens and two roosters. I feed them 
plenty of beef scraps, rye, turnip greens, 
and chicken and try to keep 
down diseases. 


scratch, 


Throughout the year I have found a 
pleasure in working with chickens. As 
I have before I feed my chickens 
well and give them plenty of exercise 
and get from 12 to 17 eggs a day. 

S-4. W. H. 
O*’ March 4 Senator Capper of Kan- 


sas introduced a resolution in the 


said 


Greenville County, 


Senate to designate the first Thursday 
in each year as 
Day.” 


“National Agricultural 


Uncle Ab Says 


Taxes may be high, but 
I'd rather pay ‘em than 
to go where there arent 
any 


| ag: 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 
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FIRST 


to have a 
proving groun 


HREE YEARS ago General 

Motors purchased an 1125- 
acre tract, 40 miles from 
Detroit and accessible to all its 
car and truck divisions. 


This was transformed into 

a great Proving Ground, with 

every kind of road and grade 

over which an automobile is 
‘called upon to travel. 


Here the collective experi- 
ence and brains of the whole 
General Motors family are 
brought to bear upon the 
problems of each member; 
and here each make of Gen- 
eral Motors car must prove 
itself against the best that 
American or European genius 
has developed. 


The Proving Ground marks 
a forward step in the guaran- 
tee of motor car satisfaction. 
It is your final assurance that 
you are investing when you 
buy a General Motors car. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE : OAKLAND 
Buick - CADILLAC : GMC Trucks 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


General Motors car. and trucks, Delco-Light 
electric plants ana Frigidaire electric refrigera- 
tors may be purchased on the GMAC Plan. 
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McCormick- 
Deering—a Real 
High-Lift Mower! 


Better Hay-Making 





“McCormick” and “Deeri 


ng” have been the names 


of good hay tools for generations. Throughout the 
country you will find sons of farmers using mowers 
and rakes that were used and passed on to them by 


their fathers. 


Sturdy tools yet, in spite of their 


twenty, thirty, and often forty years of hard work. 


You may have one of these patriarchs in your implement 


shed. 


If you have, you know as well as we do the full 


worth of McCormick-Deering quality. However, good as the 
old tools were in their prime, they are relics of bygone days. 
The time has come to replace them with new, efficient 


McCormick-Deering equipment. 


The quality standards of 


today are as high as ever—the construction shows the 
effects of years of steady improvement. The line is unbeatable. 


If you make hay you need these money-making tools. 
Your local McCormick-Deering dealer is at your service 
with a full stock of this new equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. MichiganAve. 


(Incorporated) 


America 


Chicago, Ill. 


McCormick - Deering 
Hay Tools 


Combined Side Rakes and Tedders 
Easy-Dump Rakes - 
Hand and Power 


Cushion Frame Tedders - 
-Lift Sweep Rakes 





High-Lift Mowers 
High-Lift Stackers 


Loaders 





To make big money 
in part or whole time 


best 


Salesmen Wanted 


representing one the monumental 
firms in the South. Complete equipment 
furnished. Fill out coupon and mail today. 
Roberts Marble Co., Dept. P, Ball Ground, Ga. 
Tell me your nlan whereby I can make more 
money. 


of 


Name 
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Low Rates—High Results 


Write Nearest Office 


Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 
Birmingham, Ala. Memphis,Tenn. 
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Comes By Planning 
and Preparation 


A business course at KING’S— 


Carolina’s leading schools of 
business—will start you success- 
ward. Individual instruction; 
enter any time. 


Send for Catalog 


Sin? “ihiege 


E. L. LAYFIELD, President 
Raleigh, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
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ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
* Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly as it is 
a positive antiseptic an 
germicide. Pleasant to use; 
does not blister or remove 
the hair, and you can work 
the horse $2.50 per 
delivered. Book 7 R Free. 

. tnc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass 





WwW. F. YOUN 


WHEN WRITING TO 
ADVERTISERS SAY: 

“I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Live Farm and Home Topics 
You Can Own Your Home If You Want to Hard Enough 


How a Tenant Became a 
Landowner 


WELYVE years ago we were 
renting land and paying good 
rents, as the land was 
productive and in a good 
community. My husband 





and I and the older 
children began to talk 
about how much better 


we would like it if, in- 
instead of paying rent, we were making 
these payments on our own land. But we 
had had sickness and other expenses and 
could hardly see our way clear to buy a 
home, however humble. Then, too, there 
seemed to be no land for sale where we 
cared to live. (Right here let me say that 


in my humble opinion the owners of 
large tracts of land are making a miés- 
take in holding it this way. The right 


thing to do is to cut it up in small tracts 
and give good honest white settlers who 
wish a home a chance to buy.) 

Things rocked on for three years, and 
then we had an opportunity to buv 100 
acres of good land in a good community 
—near a school and church. I felt that 
we must not let this chance slip and my 
husband felt the same way. They wanted 
$50 per acre for the land, as land 
beginning to advance in price then, and 
all said it was worth the price. So we 
made the plunge and bought the land, 
and have never regretted it. 

Right here I will say that the Federal 
Land Bank with its long-time loan sys- 
tem is indeed a friend in need; an an- 
chor in the time of storm. I happened 
to inherit a few hundred dollars about 
this time, which I was glad to put into 
a home of our own. Then we secured a 
Federal Land Bank loan, which is very 
reasonable ‘in its terms, and we have 
been able to meet the payments as they 
came due and more. We feel an inde- 
pendence that we could never have felt 
in other people’s homes. We have worked 
hard, but we do not regret it. Our boys 
have done good work in the different 
clubs the county agent has put on, win- 
ning several prizes. We are able to sit 
under our own vine and fig tree, and we 
thank our Heavenly Father for health 
and strength and His guidance which 
have made this possible. 


was 


Let me urge all who earnestly desire 
a home to secure some land, if only a 
few acres, at the earliest opportunity. 
Some of these days we may wake up to 
find that the South is owned by strangers 
and then we will be sorry, but it will be 


too late. GEORGIA WOMAN. 
Franklin County, Ga. 


North Carolina Learns How to 
Make Hogs Pay 


HE ttrainload of hogs recently ship- 
ped from New Bern as reported in 
last week’s Progressive Farmer has 


aroused the keen interest of many farm 
ers in Eastern North Carolina and els 
where. The 13 carloads which went out 
from New Bern together with other 
shipments of hogs to packing houses, out 
of the state made a total of 21 cars lea 

ing Eastern North Carolina the 
week. Other shipments made were tw 

Cars each from Chowan and Beaufort 
counties and one car each from Bladen, 
Onslow, Sampson, Pender, and Hyd 
Since these 21 cars sold for an average 
of about $1,500, the thoney- brought into 
these nine counties in one week from 
“home fattened’”® hogs gxceeded $31,000 
dollar is 


Sallie 


And we believe that a worth 
more to the farmers of Eastern North 
Carolina in April than in any other 


month. 


All the hogs brought good prices, indi 
cating a high average level of qualit 
The difference between the high and low 
prices as received on the Richmond mar- 
ket reported by Mr. V. W. Lewis, 
marketing specialist of the North Car 
lina Department of Agriculture, was 
$1.25 per hundred or $2.50 per head for 
200-pound hogs. The highest price paid 
was 1334 cents and the lowest 12% 
per pound live weight. The superiority 
of the North Carolina hog is traceable, 
we feel sure, to the definite and accurate 


as 


cents 


feeding program of Mr. W. W. Shay, 
the hog expert of the North Carolina 
Extension Service, to whom primary 


credit and praise is due for the estab 
lishment of this new industry. 


Hogs from Eastern North Carolina 
and from, the South generally have been 
penalized on the hog markets on account 
of the rations fed that are responsible 
for “soft” hogs—hogs with oily fat of a 
low melting point. he hogs fed by the 
“Shay method” bring top prices. 


Any farmer in the state is privileged 
to follow this method and a full explan 
ation of its details will be furnished by 
any county agent or by Mr. W. W. Shay, 
State College Station, Raleigh, N. C., 
on request. 

Mr. Lewis followed the hogs referred 
to above and made a close study of the 
circumstances of their sale. Some of 
them were wormy and made poor gains 
under feeding. These wormy hogs, how 
ever, were few in number and came from 
outside the state without proper feeding. 
For a hundred years the Southern 
farmer has clung to the idea that to fat- 
ten hogs they must be confined in a close 
pen and fed corn alone. The Shay ration 
includes feeds that are most economical 
in price, whether produced at home or 
bought, and most economical in produc- 
ing quick gains of the quality that pack- 
ers pay the highest price for. 


The shipment of hogs in carlots is an 
industry that has come to stay in the 
South Atlantic states... But the most ap- 
proved rules of the industry must be fol- 
lowed. They are simple to the man who 
has hogs to feed and cheaply produced 
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needs 
weeds. 
smile; 
a mile; 
they 
A little 


grain, inspires them 


of fellow 


fight 


HIS time 
push his 
Give them a grin, 
give them an inch, 
give them a week, 
show a month of solid 
shower, lost on the 
tremendous gain; an h 
small good to wheat, will shoot up weeds 
feet; a killing wind which 
of oats and barley all 


year a 
with 
they 
they want 
upon my oath, 
growth. 


noxious 
want a 


yur of sun, 
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seven 
the heads 


some 





tears 


. 


After the Weeds Again—s. rae? rum 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


~ 


to shreds gives noxious weeds good exer- 
cise and builds them up in strength and 
size; a drenching rain which drowns out 
corn and causes spelts and rye to mourn, 
but causes weeds to calmly shoot into the 
soil a stronger root; a killing frost which 
injures pears and ends the apple’s life 
and cares gives hardiness and rugged 
strength to weeds throughout their rag- 
ged length! 


They are persistent, striving things, 
ambitious as a ton of kings, and spite 
of small inherent worth it is their aim 
to rule the earth; in spite of the most 
gruesome fact they rob the world with 
every act, yet they are often let alone 
to claim whole kingdoms as their own! 
Now is the time to push the fight with 

So 


push and purpose, main and might! 
stint no slaughter or abuse, and give n¢ 
quarter, give no truce; pursue them over 
hill and vale, field and beaten 
trail; don’t stop while one re 
mains in pasture, or in grains! 


in mellow 
the war 
méadow 
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feeds that fatten hogs as discriminating 
markets demand that they be fattened. 





With Mr. W.W.Shay at the feeding 
and breeding end, lV’. W. Lewis at the 
marketing end, and the county agent 
connecting these ends, there 1s no excuse 


Carolima farmers not produ - 
well, and gelting as good 


farmers anywhere 


for North 
ing fat hogs as 
prices for them a. 


else get. 
Painted Screens 


ITTLE things count. Rodents and 
vermin, for example, though small, 
are among the greatest carriers of dis- 


ease. Now these creatures, being small, 
are sometimes overlooked, and _ conse- 
quently many families are chronic dnnual 

from some disease whose ad- 
dreaded but which seems to be 
Since mice have been shown 


sufferers 
vent fs 
inevitable. 
to carry pneumonia, rodents are respon 
sible for many otherwise unaccountable 
cases of pneumonia 

The more the medical scientists study 
vermin in relation to disease, the more 
suspicion attaches to them as definite dis 
ease-carriers. Rodents and vermin are 
a real menace to health and everything 
should be done to rid the farm of these 
pests. This is a comparatively simple 
matter if all buildings are kept clean and 
sanitary. It is well known that one of 
the best means of effecting this is through 
the use of paint and varnish—inside and 
out. 

Perhaps the most insidious and danger- 
ous of disease-carriers are the insects 
So small as to be frequently overlooked, 
they do untold damage to family health. 
It is well known how the common house 
fly carries typhoid and infantile paraly- 
sis, while the mosquito carries malaria 
and yellow fever, not to mention the 
many other forms of insect life which 
constantly endanger an unprotected house. 
Every farmer knows the enormous dam- 
age done to crops by insects, but few 
em to appreciate grave risks to 
their own health and sometimes to their 
ery lives when they fail to protect their 
omes from insects by thorough screen 
ng or by using screens that are broken 


the 


- 


To be effective, screens must be per 
fect. Even a small hole will admit in- 
ects. A screen with holes in jt is no 
yrotection at all. As it is expensive to 
replace screens as soon as they become 
lightly worn, it is best to repaint them 
vith any good brand of screen paint in 
he fall or before putting them up in the 
pringtime. A screen paint is different 
from ordinary paint. It covers and pre- 
erves the wires but does not fill the 
neshes of the screens. This preserves 
em so that they will give real protec- 
ion and do not have to be renewed every 
vear or two. Since we must wage con- 
tinual warfare against insects to pre- 
serve our crops, we should realize the 
necessity of keeping them out of our 
homes. Most insects are a real danger 
to our health and many even threaten our 
lives. Keep all your screens well painted. 
You will be much safer from disease in 
the summertime. 
FRANK PRICE HECKEL. 


Give More Attention to Your 
Garden 


VERY family should have a garden 

because home-grown vegetables are 
better and less expensive than bought 
vegetables. Some people give little 
thought to their garden, where it should 
be, the kind of soil it should have, etc. 
The garden should be near the house 
and should have a south or southeastern 
exposure, where it will warm up earlier 
in spring. If possible, select a sandy 
loam soil for the garden. It should be 
well drained and should be broken rather 
deep in early winter. Then just before 
planting time it should be disked, culti- 
vated, and harrowed until mellow. Af- 
ter this fertilize the ground well so the 
plants will be thrifty and grow fast. I 
have found stable manure, cottonseed 
meal, muriate or sulphate of potash, acid 
phosphate, and nitrate of soda to be 
anene the best fertilizers for the gar- 
en. 


Many gardens are late but we can have 
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liberal cash prizes for 


E OFFER 
W forming 
other letters printed. No 

waat your mame withheld, say so. 


letter 


Lice and Other Parasites.”’” First prize, 
May 18 to The Progressive Farmer 





Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


the 
letters on the subjects indicated below; 


should 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—"How I Keep My 
se s.. } 


$10 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN.—“My Most Successful Vacation.” First prize, 


$5. Mail all letters by May 15 to Mrs, Hutt, The Progressive Farmer 

SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“My Ideal Vacation.” First prize, $3 
Mail all letters by May 15 to Mrs. Hutt, The Progressive Farmer 

Unused letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed 


most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in 
also cash payment for all 
be over 300 to 500 words long If you 


Flock Free From 
ond prize, ail all letters by 








eardeus if we try in the right way. 


hotbeds, and coldframes 


early 
Flats or 
will give 
many vegetables 


boxes, 
a start of a month or two with 
\ mistake people make is not 
having anall-the-year-round garden. An- 
not to plant berries 
likes berries, so why 
them in our gardens? 
and _ strawber- 

\sparagus is 


many 
other mistake is 
Nearly 
shouldn't we grow 
blackberries, 


every body 


Dewberries, 

ries may be grown easily 

a crop which will last an average family 

a lifetime. MRS. J. S. MILLS. 
Columbus County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note—To have some vegetables 
a month or two months before our neigh- 


bors have them is a good object lesson 
for our neighbors and a good experience 
for ourselves Boxes, coldframes, and 


hotbeds add much to the pleasures that a 
good home garden brings One of our 
friends had tomato plants ready to bloom 
out at the time a 


planting 


when they were set 


neighbor of his was seed 


Shipping North Carolina Hogs 
by the Trainload 


T WAS an unique and gratifying sight 
Farmer repre- 
sentative was privileged to see at New 
3ern the other day. It was a_ whole 
trainload of hogs—not a carload, but a 
trainload of North Carolina hogs—on the 
way to the market and packing house. 


which a Progressive 


And they not “just hogs,” either. 
They were fat hogs ready tor the pack- 
ing house slaughter pen—hard hogs and 
fuller details of 


were 


not soft or oily. Some 


the event were given in last week's paper. 


And this trainload shipment of hogs, 
be it remembered, is just a sign of the 
great agricultural future ahead of East- 
ern Carolina and Southeastern Virginia. 
This Craven-Pamlico demonstration 
might have been as successful in many 
other counties in the Coastal Plains of 
the Carolinas and Virginia, with cooper- 
ation equal to that of the farmers and 
men of Craven and Pamlico 
with county agents as ac- 
Faris and Golphin. 


business 
counties, and 
tive and efficient as 

The South Atlantic Coastal Plains 
region has been awaiting recognition of 
its natural advantages by its own people 
since the Civil War, just as Florida has 
recognition of its resort possi- 
bilities. The production of pork is not 
the only great for the 
soil and climate here provide ideal con- 
ditions. Equally good advantages exist for 


awaited 


industry which 


the cow and the hen—and both are com- 
ing. There is a place and a big one for 
all three—‘sow, and hen.” They 
will interfere with no existing industry, 
but will help thousands to become the 
owners of land and homes. 


The Coastal 


cow, 


Plains section of the Caro- 


(19) 581 
linas and Virginia is a vast area with 
lands as level and easily cultivated as 
the prairte lands of the West and with 


twice the growing season the West has. 
Diversified farming will make this one 
of the richest agricultural sections of 
America in the lifetime of many a man 
who reads this article. 


Happy Fishing Parties 


(Concluded from page 13) 


some intercourse and companionship 


of those camping trips out in the open, 


close to God and each other, have left 
their imprint on more than one young 
life for the betterment of character, 


steadier 


beautiful memories for old ace, 
nerves and healthier, stronger 


If you 


bodies 
young and supple 
in mind and body, take a frying pan, a 
chunk of egg or 
two, some bread, the} old coffee pot (and 
don’t forget the matches), your hook and 
line and bait, and “beat it” to the creek 
for a day. Somehow fishing doesn’t seem 
as cruel to me as shooting birds. Go 
often and if possible make more exten- 
sive preparation and stay long enough to 
sleep in the open 


would stay 


bacon, an onion, an 


There is a magnetic, healing power 
that creeps into your veins when you 
rest and play out of doors. I think I 
could write a book on the subject of 
God's great forests, clear, sparkling 


streams, and wide, open spaces, and their 
relation and influence on the body, mind, 
and soul of: man. 
we St 
HE estimable Doctors Register and 
Holland (placing the physical before 


the spiritual adviser) are either well 
worth your subscription price, to say 
nothing of “Hambone.” The editors of 
the other departments are Viear-cut and 


concise, and display knowledge with each 
article—H. H. Smith 











Thomas Jefferson and his chief assistant 
looking over some newly-imported cattle. 


While among the greatest of our early 
statesmen, he was proud to be known as 
“The Farmer Jefferson” and to his scien- 
tific enthusiasm and wise counsel the 
American farmer is greatly indebted for 
his leadership in the stock-raising industry. 


We 4 
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Pedigreed Performance 


UST as the farmer chooses his breeds of 
stock, for the attributes which he knows 
will produce desired results—so each 

type of Firestone Tire is built to render a 


special service. 


Firestone Gum-Dipped Balloons are an 
excellent example of this—built with special 
care to give the needed combination of 
strength with flexibility to stand the extra 
strain of this type. The famous Firestone 
process of Gum-Dipping thoroughly insu- 
lates every fiber of every cord in rubber, and 


QFi 





the tire consistently comes through with 
economical, comfortable performance. 


Itdoes particularly good work over the un- 
certain roads.of spring. The broad Firestone 
tread passes over the bad spots and muddy 
places with a safe, sure hold. 
bridges the ruts and absorbs rough stones, 
protecting both the car and its occupants 
from shocks and vibration. 


Get this “pure-bred” value. Protect your 
car and your pocket-book with tires that 
have the name and reputation which you 
can trust. See the Firestone dealer today. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


restone 


It easily 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... . K6fSinalenwtK 




















$82 (20) 























‘What BLACK 


DIAMOND 
FILES Will Do 


r —cut off the end 


of a Rivet 


When you want to cut off 
the end of a rivet to drive it 
out of a binder, mower 
sickle, harness hame or tug, 
use a BLACK DIAMOND 
Flat Bastard File. 


Every day brings different 
uses for BLACK DIAMOND 
Files. Your hardware dealer 
sells these keen-cutting and 
useful tools. 


G. & H. BARNETT CoO. 
1078 Frankford Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R. }. 
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CKS 


DITED OFFICIAL STATE LABEL 


All stock blood-tested for White Diarrhea and accredited for type, vigor and egg 
production by the state of North Carolina. 

WHITE LEGHORNS, BARRED ROCKS, RHODE ISLAND REDS, WHITE AND 
SILVER WYANDOTTES AT REASONABLE PRICES 


THE ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, 





Box F, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 








LAYING qualities. 


"Single Cond White Leghorn Chi 





Winners ond winter layers with records unsur 


cks from parent stock of SIZE, TYP E ‘oa 


passed 


Every chick purebred, healthy and vigorous Special Reduced Prices: 
$3.75 for 25; $7 for 50; $12.50 for 100; $120 for 1,000. 100% live delivery guar- 
anteed. Thousands of chicks ready for shipment every week. Order now! 
ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., BOX 10, ENSLEY, ALA. 












White, Brown Leahorps 


GET YOUR BABY CHICKS HERE 


Prices on: 
Apesee ‘355 753 ¥ 00 $135" moo 0-0 bo $110.00 
Reds 140.00 


Boer eratets R11. 4.25 8.00 15.00 
mp Se 
- = 56.00 9.60 18.00 85.00 160.00 Chicks purebred, selected by ex] 
ee Be Sa judge. Send $1.00, rest C. O 
vy breeds) 2 > $60 ‘8:60 12:00 87.00 130.00 Prices as shown plus postage. 
sks (Hox bres! - 8.00 5.60 10.00 47,50 90.00 pay postman. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 West 4th Street, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 





Special Prices on May and June Hatched Hi-Grade Chicks 


%.May and June are MotherNature’s months for hatchimg and rearing chicks. Order 
your chicks direct from this add or write for free booklet. 

Per 100 Per 100 

S. C. White Leghorns ....... sibnaeeal $10.00 White Wyandottes .................... $14.00 

Barred Rocks and Reds .............- 12.00 Mixed for Broilers 10.00 


For less than 100, 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, 


add lc per chick 


Troutville, Virginia. | 





FREE CHIC offer and catalo 


tested, Tennessee Accredited Chicks. 


None Better. Let Us Explain. 


The Knoxville Hatchery, Box A, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Write for our surprising 
of blood- 


est laying strains, postpaid, 
on $11; Rocks —_ 
$13; Orp., Wyan., ge: 
$18: Ass'td, $8; 
Catalog free. Missouri Poultry Farms, 


QUALITY CHI 


per 100 


Anconas, . . . . . . 
as,| eee making organs from diminishing in 


7 “oy $10 
olumbia, Mo. 





HIGH GRADE CHICKS 


ry Bt Le for heavy 
id. Leading varieties. 


a oe, 


ANDARD EGG FARM CH 


— Cateteg Free. 





ietrenenel 


From flocks averaging over $5 goodustion in 
fe and culled 

November and December 
Forme. 
Me. 











hen. 








‘How I Constructed Four 
Good Poultry Houses” 


GINCE 


time I will give the cost of the four. 
Below is a list of material bought and 
that used from the farm. I! built 1 
laying house, with concrete floor, 16 by 
20° feet; 2 houses for breeding pens, 8 
by 14 feet, and 1 brooder house, 10 by 
10 feet. 


I constructed four houses at one 


MATERIAL 


Galvanized roofing 


BOUGHT 


19 bags of cement 
For sawing lumber 
Hinges and hooks 
l-inch mesh wire for 
2 windows for brooder house 


Nails 





front of houses.... 


Total 


MATERIALS AT 
Forest lumber 
Old field lumber sate 
Oak perch poles One old 
Two loads of sand Labor, 
One load of rock ly 


HOME 
2,300 feet 
.-2,350 feet 
auto tire 
approximate- 
25 days 


brooder 
houses 


These houses with one extra 
house will be adequate poultry 
for the ordinary farmer’s needs, who 
wishes to raise a few early broilers and 
pen a few of his best birds for keeping 
up and improving his flock. 

The 16 by 20 foot house 
cording to latest plans 
extension service at Raleigh, 
some minor changes to fit 
and needs. While some do 
concrete floor, I find it very 
It is cool in summer and warm 
ter, and easily cleaned; and it 
put down. We have red 
clay soil here so I just dug up the dirt 
to loosen it and put down a covering of 
rock and packed them in and 
then put on the concrete. 


is built ac- 
out by the 
N. C., with 
my lumber 
not like a 
satisfactory. 
in win- 
not 


sent 


was 
expensive to 


crushed 


The two houses for my breeding pens 
are built like the laying house. Each of 
these houses has a partition with a run 
for each side. In this way I can have 
four breeding pens, and since I do not 
keep my birds in except on severe days 
there is room enough for 10 or 12 birds. 
When I do not wish to use both houses 
for old birds I can use one for a colony 
house to take care of my 
when I take them from the brooder 
house. These two houses and my brooder 
house have clay floors. This clay packs 
very hard and can be swept like a floor. 

I had plank from 8 to 14 inches wide 
for the sides of the houses, so all houses 


were planked up and down and slatted | 
gal- | 


with three inch slats. Solid heavy 
vanized sheeting was put on. All lum- 
ber was put up rough; only the drop- 


ping board and perch poles were dressed. | 


Auto tires were used to make hinges for 
small doors, ventilators and covers over 
water troughs. One tire furnished me 
a dollar’s worth of hinges. 
heavy wire to make some of the 


hooks 


on small doors and wire staples for eyes. | 


I have tried to put all the conveni- 
ences and labor-saving devices I can in 
these houses; and I find them very satis- 
factory, especially on a cold sleety day. 


Anson County, N. C. V. KIKER. 


How to Break Broody Hens 


ROODY hens reduce production. They 


cause loss of quality by | 


may also 
chick development when other hens lay 
in the same nests. 
found on the nest at night. 
coop is necessary to help break up 
habit quickly. It should be light and 
airy with slatted or wire bottom and 
sides. A convenient size is three feet by 
three feet. Place the coop near where 
you feed the flock. A broody hen should 
be fed more than an ordinary laying hen. 
Don’t try to break up broodiness by star- 
vation. She needs more feed to keep the 


A brooder 
this 


size and activity. Feed grain, mash, 
shell, grit and green material abundantly. 
Three days of kind treatment with plenty 
of feed and clean water will usually 
break up the most persistent broody 
M. R. MARTIN. 


young chicks | 4 


I also used | 


Shut up every hen | 


The Progressive Farmer 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


RIVERSIDE 


CHICKS from only purebred, farm range, bloog 
tested stock of correct type and oplc 
Every bird inspected by expert state inspector anj 
accredited. Ne other grade. No jug- 
gling of different grades when fil 
ing orders. 7 leading breeds, 
including 5 best laying strains 
White Leghorns. Write for 
new 1926 catalog with human 
interest story illustrated. 
RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM 
Route (1-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Members International 
Chick Association and - 
nessee Accredited Hatchery 
Association.) 


, ° C ° Spec. May |0 to 
|e Quality Chicks *i"%,10. 
Now, quality talks price. While they last you can s 
cure @t low prices Chicks from the arist i 
breeding of the South's foremost flocks " 
pioneer poultryman, oldest and largest in tl s 
Bloodtested, state certified, only a penny more t} 





























dinary kinds, but the ss profit difference is in d 

er 25 50 86100 500 i 000 
Anc., W. & Br. Ra, "58. 50 $6.00 $9.75 $47 50 $95.00 
Rocks, Reds & B. Orps. 3.75 00 12.00 57.50 110.00 
W. Wyan. & W. Rocks io 7.50 13.50 6850 120.00 
Mixed for Broilers .. 5.50 9.50 45.00 85.00 
1926 orders double those ‘T925, best proof of quality 
Supply limited. Order now. 20% with order, balance be- 


fore shipment. Ship Mon., Wed., Fri. Catalog and fold- 
er on chick feeding free. Tested Chicks best adapted for 
May-June. C. A. Norman, Box 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range 





ks Per 100 

S. C. White Leghorns........ $11.00 

S. C. Brown Leghorns...... 11.00 

oo YO Pee 13.00 

S. C. Rhode Island Reds....... 13.00 

Broilers or Mixed Chix........ 9.00 

Special Prices on 500 and 1,000 lots, 100% Prepaid 

safe delivery guaranteed 
Address: J. N. NACE, Richfield, Pa. Box 61 





BABY CHICKS 


Prices, May ond June. 100 500 =: 1,000 
White Leghorn ae $5.00 $5.80 $10.00 $47.50 $ 90.00 
Barred Rooks ‘ 6.50 12.00 55.00 105.00 
Rhode Island Reds. 3: 30 6.50 12.00 55.00 105.00 
Sil’r Led. Wyandottes 3.75 7.00 13.00 60.00 a 
Assorted Chicks ..... 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 80.00 
White Leghorns, Special Matings....... ....43e Each 
Barred Rocks, Special Matings ............ 16c Each 
100% safe and live delivery guaranteed. Order from 


ad or write for circular 


The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


strong hatched baby chicks, from rality 
high egg producing stock; prepaid by parcel post; 
full count; 100% live delivery guaranteed; at reduced 
prices; prompt shipment. Free, handsome illustrated 
catalog. One of the South’s pioneer and largest pro- 
ducer of White Leghorn Chicks. Thousands of satis- 
fied customers. 
NO AMATEUR—FIFTEENTH SEASON 


CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C. 


CHICKS THAT GROW— 
FROM HENS THAT LAY 


100% Live Delivery to Your Door 








Vigorous, 














25 50 100 500 
White Leghorns 00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 
| B Leghorns 3.00 5.50 0.00 .s 
| Barred Rocks ... 3.50 6.50 12: 00 57.50 
| Rhode Island Red . 4.00 7.00 13.60 62.50 
ssorted or Mixed “chicks: 2.50 4.75 9.00 42.50 
Pinecrest Poultry Farm & Hatchery 


Herbert Miller, Prop. Richfheld, Penna. 


JENNINGS -QUALITY CHIIX 


AT SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
ED-TO-LAY S. C. WHITE pte tenns 
FRAPNESTED GREED 
Our chix are from hens with re or. 9 > 299 eggee 
in pullet year, mated with males from long line of 
high producers. Our chix at these Special Low 
Prices are the greatest bargain of the season. Prices 
from - ouch and up. ULTRY. FARMS, FREE, 


NINGS POULT RMS 
° Elizabeth City, N. C- 



















ATE. ChRTIFIELD- 


High azote profit makers. All our breeders 
tate supervision. Blood tested ~ +4 Bacillary 
Peep arenes. Ber Barred Rocks, S. Com 


Shipped ont rate Seal AW Te, 
hite Leghorns. ante State an e 
1004 ore ° delivery. TALOG FR 


EE, 
ATCHERY TAND POULTRY FARM 


wavwessono, VIRGINIA 











HOWARD FARM CHICKS 


REDUCED PRICES MAY AND JUNE 
| Tancred White Leghorns from North Carolina A 
| credited Blood Tested Stock. Our pen in Alaba! 
Laying Contest averaged over 200 eggs each Pe 
there now shows we have real layers Ten bie 
hatches of quality chicks at bargain price. Writ 
for new low prices and copy of caring | for chicks 
HOW ARI oe unsold for AMUN: 27th. N.C 
— 


7 , 














Chicks That Repre- 


GREEN FOREST °"” sone themssive 


190 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns... 3° m gee $10.00 
S. C. Barred Plymouth Rocks...... 25 12.00 
Assorted Chicks for Broilers........ 2.50 9.00 
100% live a rece 


Free 
circular. Drices nd ots. 
GREEN FOREST. POULTRY. FARM 
J. W, Amig & Son, RICHFIELD, PA. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
Fines: LEGHORNS 
‘BER Hates PULLETS 


ae Hs Bag content whhnersfor ees Pay . 
® 
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aa A —- 




















ie ~~ emia Solletee end oe Gives Saeed EY 
Perms, 930 mon Grano Rarips. MICK 


 WONDERLAY eericserainwaie ORNS 
F errisStrain White 
World’s best bloodlines. Winners in leading shows 
Great layers, trapnested, flocks mated with males from 
300 egg hens. If interested in anything in the above 
breeds send for catalog of reasonable a vis 
’ ta, K 


fale =F outtr, arm, Be 
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Broad brim and curled edges. ‘Chin Cord. 

Southwestern style. Patented buckle on 

the hat band that makes the head size in- 

stantly adjustable. A wholly new kind 

~ of straw hat that every real boy wants, 
KOKO-ROOFO is its name. The style 
shown is made in Mexican Palmetto at 50c 
and in selected, extra light and extra flex- 

ible bamboo bark at 75c. 

te light and flexible as a $10 Panama. Both are rain- 
won't crack or crush out of shape. Treat ‘em 
Won't fray or ri OOFO is the 
ists of true Western hat that every boy wants in sum- 
mer. Also made in “Four Pinch, Big Four Fedora 
. If your dealer can "t supply you, order 

direct, ret O.D. State size, price and style wanted. 
CAN HAT COMPANY 
a, Exe 1 wy: 5 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 











5 2A, <TR, 
POULTRY LICE 








Keep yourchickenshealthy. Rid them 
oflice. Dust Bee Brand Insect Powder 
on the chickens, Blowit about chicken 
ouses, runs, etc. Harmless to everything 
Except insects. Insect powderis a most effec- 
tive insecticide. Bee Brand is the most effec- 
tive powder. Costs little. Household sizes, 
Joc and 25c. Other sizes, 50c and $1.00. 
fitite for special Poultry Lice Circular, also 
et—a complete ide for killing 
house and garden insects, = 


~. McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. _— 














Planters and Guano 


Sowers save seed, give good stands, and 


get best results from guano. They are 
Practical, durable, accurate,-and easy 
to run anywhere. 


Make More Money 


Get the Genuine Cole, and not only save Its 
cost ir and labor the first year, but alse 
increase your yield enough by quick, good 
Stands, to make you an extra profit of $50.00, 
of more every year, according <o the size of 
your farm. Thousands of farmers say that It 
Days to throw away other kinds and buy the 
Cole. Do not let anyone put off on you any 
imitation or substitute. 


Notice 


It will pay you to write at once for 
Circulars of two wonderful NEW ma- 
es, No. 40 and No. 50. Also great 
vements in other Cole Implements. 


Cole Guarantees Quality and Service. 
Write For Valuable Free Catalogue. 


ake Cole Manufacturing Co, 
300. :: :: Charlotte, N. 0, 


time 














take on so over folks!! 


ABSENT MINDED 
“Welcome, de An 


ar pr 1 where 


olessor 


ought I had forgotten some 


uur wv f 
“Heavens! I th 
} r ad 


THE ENGLISH AGAIN 


Engineer—“And so poor Harry was killed 
by a revolving crane.” 

Engt mat “My word! What fierce | 
birds you have in America!” 

ONLY WHILE NEEDED 

The bishop was frankly surprised as he 
faced his pretty young caller 

“Do you wish to spend the rest of your 
life in a convent?” he asked 

“Heavens, no!” replied the girl “Only 
until my bob grows cut again.” 

POOR JOHN 
Widow—“Tf poor John had only made a will 


there would not be all this difficulty about 
the property.” 

Visitor—“*Do the lawyers bother you?” 
Widow—‘‘Bother me? They almost worry 


me to death. I sometimes almost wish that 
John hadn’t died.”—Exchange. 


NOT AS EXPECTED 


the proud mother to a 
more like his father ev 


“This boy,” said 
neighbor, “do grow 
ery day.” 

And the 
asked: 

“Do he, 
thing?” 


neighbor, knowing the father, 


now? And have you tried every 


IGNORANT MULE 
Emanuel Jackson, mule 
one morning on crutches 


“Lawsy!” exclaimed 
de ‘bes’ 


tender, 


end. “Ah 


le han’ 


thought 
lers in de 


a fr 
yo” was one o’ mu 
business.” 

*So Ah is,” affirmed 
“but we done got a mule 


didn’t know mah 


Emanuel pr 
in dis mornin’ dat 


reputation 


HE TRUSTED HIM NOT 


ng along the corri 
eeling on the floor and 
ts outside a bedroom 


A hotel manager cor 
dor saw “Boots” 
cleaning a pair of 
door. 

“Haven't I told y 
clean the boots ir 
them downstairs?” 

“Tee, ois.” 

“Then why 

“Because th 


are not to 
but to take 


that 
the corridor, 


yu you 


doing it?’ 
in tl room is a 
hanging onto the 


are you 
e man 


tchman, sir, and 


is 
he’s 


AN EARLIER EDITION 
Robert Louis and Mark Twain 
were engaged in conversation in New York 
one when the subject turned to the 
gullibility of the great American public 
“How could you Americans believe 
outrageous claims of the P. T. Barnun 
and his preposterous p ? I wonder 
here he got his ideas?”’ 
**Probab ly from England,” 
“Once I went to exhibition 
T ydor “ } ere 
ver Cromwell 
‘*But this cannot b t skull of 
Protector,’ I said to the exhibitor, 
ery small skull and Oliver Cr 
his very large head.’ 


‘but this was his 
rss 


Stevenson 


day 


the 
late 
osters 


said Mark 
of curiosities 


skull o 


an 
they displayed the 
0) 
e the 
great ‘for 
ym 
ell was noted for 
***Oh,” said the 

ll when he w 


exhibitor, 
small boy 


as 


a very 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


2. Copyright, 1926, by 
By J. P ALLEY —phj Syndicate, Ine. 














TAIN’ KEER How MUCH 
FOLKS LOAFS EF DEY 
JES’ WON' STAN’ ROUN’ 
EN WATCH ME WORKIN’! 









ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
I ain’ keer bout gittin’ in so-ciety; 
bein’ jest polite is all right, but I hates to 


vudly, 








| 
| 


appeared 


| 














































































































(21) 583 
COLT 
LIGHT SAFEST 
IS AND BEST 
BY TEST 
SUNLIGHT 
h light 
- « « come home to lig 
WHEN rain threatens and and filling of oil lamps. 
you've been doing your It has no complicated 
best to catch up with your parts to regulate or to get 
planting or plowing—come out of order. All you have 
home to the bright, cheerful to do is to refill the generator 
light of your Colt Plant! an average of two or three 
A Colt Plant soon pays times a year with Union 
for itself. It lets you stay Carbide, at a cost of only a 
with your crops—you don't few dollars. 
have to stop work to milk Colt Plants are priced 
and feed up. You can do very moderately. They may 
that after dark far morte be paid for on convenient 
quickly and safely with terms if you are a property 
Colt Light than you could owner. More than 2,000,- 
hope to do with an oil 90909 people are enjoying 
rae ' ong — am carbide gas light tonight. 
inet one hin ae ee For your family’s com- 
ap x — shines as rign fort, for your own benefit 
=o a —investigate Colt Light! 
Colt Light is even more | ¢¢ ys send you our free 
necessary in the home. Your pooklet, “Safest and Best 
children can get their lessons by Test.” 
with no danger of eyestrain. 
Reading becomes a real J. B. COLT COMPANY 
> > r rife wi New York -_- - 30 EB. 42nd Se. 
pleasure, and your wife will Philadelphia, Pa., 1700 Walnut St. 
enjoy sewing after supper. Chicago, Ill. - 1001 Monadnock Block 
Colt Light provides gas  Cfitttanooga, Tenn, 6th & Market Sts. 
for cooking and ironing— San Francisco, Ca'., 8th & Brannan Sts. 
does away with cleaning 
The sale of Colt Plants LL 
offers a great opportunity 
for the ambitious: farm- TRADE Kon 
trained man. Weite our 
nearest office for full par- 
ticulars. L [ G Hi T 
o wa a ee -— ma ee 
il if 
| °":8 Genuine Stillson Pipe Wrench | 
| “ms” Genuine Stillson Pipe Wrenc 
i} 
} This is the ideal handy wrench to have around the house. It is the 
| famous STILLSON PIPE WRENCH. It is made of the highest qual- 
| ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. Has 
| moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. Will take % 
| to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for clogged 
| drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 
| automobile. 
We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 
| to take advantage of it. Mail your order now. 




















HERE 
STILLSON PIPE WRENCH 


(Sent Postpaid) 
AND 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THREE YEARS 
Send Order and Remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 














*S OUR OFFER 


| 


For Only 


$9.25 








whales N. C. 


























RANGER DELIVERED FREE 


on approval and 30 days’ trial, ex 
Drepaia. any styles. 
A eyed payments. Write tod for 
ig Catalog and Factory-to-Rider 
prices. MEAD cveve CO., Dept. H-79, CHICAGO 











canon om 30 day cout 


press 
Bicycles $21.50 






Kill All Flies! oisexsi’” 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, ao, ornamental, convenient and 

















7 : heap. Lasts » 
CED 5" itsse of recat, 
. ah 7a can’t spill or tip over; 
Mtge ir “iy will soil or injure 
>. / - Guaranteed. 





ATI WPS 






rom your dealer. 















MAROLD SOMERS Brectiza N. ¥- 
















Farmers Exchange & 


And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 


















This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 
2 ~ > Virginia 
following table shows rates 





A EXCHANGE det artment. 


cov- 
many advertisers to use other 
per word for advertising in 


but it will pay 

















itial, number or amount counta as a word, Also rates 
on of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Farmers’ Exchange—| Livestock Display— 
and Va.... 8 cents per word $4.90 per inch 
La., Ark., Ky & cents per word 5.60 per inch 
ONG Fit.ccecs 6 cents per word $4.20 per inch 
“ee " 6 ce wo i rd $4.55 per inch 
27 cents per word $18.20 per inch 











State plainly what editions you wish to use ) 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Mall copy two weeks +> date of publication. 











| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 











| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


Your best productive 














NORTH a 





1 equipped dairy plant, 
































CABBAGE— “ONION —POTATO—TOM ATO — 















































Genuine Imp wed Porto 








~ Potato, = hae Kir _ te g Pe 





money. Barber Plant 
leading varieties Cabbage, Tomatoes, 


Rev. Elisha Bradshaw 





factory prices, service. 
Virginia. 












Certified Porto Rico Potato plants: 1.000, $2.50, 
postpaid, Tomato plant 1,000 $1.75, postpaid. 
Bonnie Plant ‘o., Unior es, Ala 

Hollis’ Improved F« Rican plants, government 
inspected, $2.4@ per 1.000, cash; delivered. Shipment 
guaranteed 8. E Hollis, Baxley, Ga 

Porto Rico Pot $2.00: fine Tomato $1 sand 
plants Plant ot promises,’ We know e situa 
tion Watch out Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga 


Nancy Hall Potato plants, 30¢ per hundr 
*hemica 








1,000; prepaid ash with der 4 
David Huffman, Rt. 3 tox 72, Hickory, N. ¢ 

We have plent ready at $2.50 
per 1,000, and five ¥ plants at $1.50 
per taxley, Ga 





1,000 Ww te 








King Peover plants 











































































ato, Ruby 50, 1,000 . 
lants: $1.00, 1,000 ollect Ship in 48 hours 
rn money Georg a Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 
proof ¢ ab bage plants: $1.00, i. 000; Beet $1.50; 
Onion $1.00; Porto Rico tato $2.0 Tomato $1.00 
Large open fleld grow Ww. Wil liam Quitman, 
Ceorgia 
Frost-proof Cabb mage plants Wakefielis, Copenhagen 
Market, ete 00, The; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid 
on De housand expressed R. J 
Va 
> Dp t 2.00 ooo romat 
abbag $1.00: Oni $1.00; Beets, 
s i mpt shipme Quitman 
Ga 
( A ‘ Ga In P e 
a and y Ha ants 
7.000 ¢ pe fod 
ash ow ‘ 
I y SI r R Potato 
I ¢ i: $1.90 pe r } OO er, $1.75 
iv T a I $1.7 per and. 
s ‘ ‘ Pembrok fia 
Pomate Pia \ é s Ea ania Livingston 
Clot Greater Baltimore Ror Be Prices 
el 5 pai vind $ 0 1,000 $ 0 Write 
1 r ( ny ! I Ca 
} f Cabbage | s, Jers 1 Charleste 
\\ ' Cor gen Market, et v nT 
000, $1.7 prey EX presse $156 - 
! ft ate Plant ‘ } rank \ 
I f R i 1 anc 
ure ; OM ve oo. ¢ 
I . 1 } one ¢ H0( 
I 4 , s Vrite J. H. W ums, Cof 
e, ¢ 
M ft ‘ bhage | ' F 
‘ 00 pe i Kes é Write for 
es 1 ! = x Ca flower ar Sweet 
Pepper | ” 4 j I 
Virginia 
If 1 wa I R I bia gov 
insy ‘ \ fa r lelasy sf 
$s to us and get them; $2.50 per ot i 
filles i lay ‘ W e Jame Pla cr 
fTee wa 
Improved P R I Ss, guVv ne i 
yn her a rea $3.00 per and over 
> and $2.7 1 ash wi rdei We 
N s L Best Pla Farms, Rt. 4 
j Ga 
g varietic f proof Cabbage plants 
0 400 ’ mm, $ " ooo, $1.7 pai 
Large quantities, $1 per thousand, expres ~ 
(ood plants and 4 shipme Hollvw Plant 
Frank \ 
Keat Porto Ri Pots Pepper plants: 100, 50 
0, $2.50: 1,006 $2.50, postpaid 10,000: $2.00, 1,000 
f.o.t Government pected and treated. test T 
‘ Cabbage 500, Sr« 1,000, $1.50, postpaid J 
Waldrip, Gaines ( 
Improved Port Ri Pota pial cove met iy 
I f hen V at Apr May, June deliv 
x $ 0 per 1,006 ve 5.000 at $2.25 I t la 
pla d satisfact guaranteed ers 
Ar H Pla ( A a, Ga 
M s I R I o plants, postpa 500 
000. $$ ex] 1,006 $2.10 10,000 I 
$2.00. 1.000 Tomatoes postpaic 00, 50 500, $1 
OO, $1.7 xpres 21 100 Satisfactic guar- 
‘ ge P ( Tifton, Ga 
Ge e Na y Ha Pota al fr selected 
See pped and fe ! disease r ee 
ea $1.9 1,004 sti s romate 
Pants, 10 cents ¢ 73 s with 
role A J. Lockha (leas t 
Genuine Nancy Hal) and Porto Rico Potato plants. 
wernment inspected and treated; free fre lisease 
% per 1.000 ver 000 $2.00 per 1,000 April, 
une elivery Saiisfaction guaranteed Cash 
h orde Dix e Plant Alma, Ga 
Improved Porto Rico ar Nancy Hall Potate plants 
ure now ready for sh ipment. at $2 thousand, Baxley, 
Georgia Every plant guaranteed and prompt ship- 
ment made upon rece pipt of money order or certified 
che Georgiana Seed & Plant Co, Bax! ey, G 
Wakefiek Early Fiat Dutch, “Copenhagen “Cabbage 
plants: 500, Tie; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Express, $1 
per 1,000. Nothing but first class plants shipped. We 
rre experienced growers and packers Satisfac tion 
cuaranteed, R. J. Rountree & Sons, Franklin . 
Millions Cabbage plants, leading varieties: 300, 50c; 
M00, 90c; 1,000, $1.50 Express collect, $1.00 






prepai d 











housan Tomato plant 200, $1.00: 500, $1.50: 
1.000, 50, postpaid. Collect: 10,000, $12.50. Prompt 
shipments. Old Dominion Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Southern Queen and other 
varieties Sweet Px Plants; shipment from Hickory 
after May 10, ¢ per thousand; shipment from 
Ceorgia beginnig May 1, $2.00 per thousand. Send 
orders Hickory Seed Company Hickory, 


s your 
c 














N. 
Genuine Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, 
sovernment inspected and _ treated, 0 thousand; 
thousand or more, $2.25 thousand, cash with or- 
. Tomato and Pepper plants, 25c hundred or $2 
thousand Satisfaction guaranteed. G Carter, 
Rockingham, Ga, 

Million certified Porto Rico Potato weekly 
Postpaid: 500, $1.50; 1.000 2.7 Exp 1,000, 
$2.25: 5.000, $10.00. Tomato plants, postpaid: $2.00 
thousand. Pepper plants, postpaid, £3.00 Prompt 
shipments and satisfaction guaranteed. Omega Plant 


Co., Omega, Ga. 








Strong, well rooted Improved Porto Rican 
Sweet Potato plants; y, from selected 
seal. 500, $1.75; one thousand, 5; two thousand, 
$5.00, postage prepaid. Well nice baskets. 
Satisfaction guaranteed Order now with cash; reli- 
able service. Bullard Brothers Plant Farm, Baxley, 
Georgia. 





-proof Cabbage plants; field 
ypenhagen, Succession, Flat 
$1.00 per thousand, charges 





Several millions of fre 
gTown, Wakefields. ‘ 
Dutch, Danish Bal Thead. 





colleet. $1.50 per thousand prepaid: $1.00 per 500, 
prepaid. hy _-~ a aptiom on Lge om Cauliflower, 
Pepper, a kinds Sweet Potato plants, Evergreen 
Farms, Franklin, Va 











Rest varieties © ©, Onions. and Tomatoes, post- 
paid: 300, 75e; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. Millions of 
Peppers and Fespiants, main varieties, postpaid: 100, 
50c; 500, $1. 1,000, $2.50. Collect: 5,000, $7.50. 
Porto "Rico Potatoes: 1,000, “$2. 25. Thomasvil le Plant 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

High grade Cabbage and Tomato plants 500, . $1. 10: 
1,000, $2.00, prepaid; Collect, Cabbage: 5,000, $5.00; 
Tomato: 5.000 6.25. 






Pepper: 50 100; 500, $1.50; 
Collect 


1,000, $2.50 5.000, $7.50. cash, 




























































































Prompt shipments ‘tion guaranteed Wholesale 
Plant ¢ Thomasville, Ga., and 1 s Point, S. C 
St € B nie Rest, 

‘ rieties Cabbage, 

Oni Brus- 

Ti Oo, $1.00 

10,000, $8.00 

‘ s0c: 
300 $1.06 000 $v ) ss packed Sa yction 
guaranteed “ e Db. F. Jamisor Sumn ville, S. C. 

> 1 fine spring ¢ ‘ é Com 
hagen M et Wakefield Ss #35 a ea Flat 
Duteh 30, 7 500, $1.0 1,000, $1.75 osty 
Express ) s 
seven rly $1.25 
HOO, £2.00 ‘ t 
10,000 $15 atisfac- 
tion abs mpany, 

Prankli 

Cabbage, Tomato, Peppers, and Potatoes Fine 
plants: 50 bunch; labeled separate, packed careful 
to arrive safels Cabbage, early varieties Tomatoes 
Rea fie Beau Earliana, New Stone and Greater 
Maltimore: prices postpaid: 100, 30 200, Oe: 500 
$1.00 1,000, $1.50; express. $1.00 thousand Pota 
toes, Porto Ri Peppers, Ruby King, Pimiento anc 
Hot, \« raik 50. 30¢; 100, Hie hO0, $1.50 1.000 

2.50 x.y $2.00 thousand E. A. Godwin, Lenox, 
Georgia 

Transplaniec June Pink, Earliana 
tonny test imore Beefsteak Brim- 
mer: 100 $1.50 1,000 $10.00, Pep ve. Chinese 
Giant, Bell Tullnose and Pimient 1h 100, 
50c; 1.000, $4.04 Potato plants, Porto Ric 100, 30¢; 
1,000, $2.50 Eggplants, New York Improved: 12 Se; 
100, She; 1,000, $4.00 Tomato planis from beds: 
100, 50c: 1,000, $4.00. We ship plants worth the 
money. Prepaid Shepherd’s Plant Farm, China 
Grove, N vb 

FLOWERS 

Mixed TDPablias, $1.00 dozen Cannas. 50c¢ dozen. 
Roland Dods« Rt. 3. Hillsboro, N. C 

Dusty Miller, Yellow Narcissus, Dwart Iris Venus 

ar $5.00 hundred, Justice Bros., Teach- 

1 ower gc Cannas assorted col rs. 

(‘atalog free Wm. Jorda Bs I 
NURSERY STOCK 

Fruit and Orn mental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
oncord N irsery, Der 25. Concord, Ga 

Get our free ~ Pe "an atalogue before buying trees. 
tass Pecan Company. Lumberton, Miss 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals Large 
stock Best varieties Prices right Salesmen want- 
ed Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

BEANS 
 Sove ivers and shippers. Write City Hay & 
( ( ‘ Va 
— ed @eed Mammoth Yellow beans, $1.55 
1M. H Middle N. ( 

iti Se Rea $3.00 bus Mamr h Ve \ 
$1.50 a= } Maysville, N. ¢ 

rm els Far Spe ed Velvet Beans 
$ of t ] 1 4 r t ‘ Cheste Ga 

Mar ve \ ad Sovbeans. recleaned ew 
bags $1.4 A J Rose Swan Quarter, N. ¢ 

New op Mam 1 Ve \ eed Soybeans, $1.5 
t f.o.t B ‘ A. F. Davis, Davis. N. ¢ 

Sound ew rop Early Speckled Seed Velvets, re 
leaned, $3.00 bushel J. H “Pal mer, Tennille. Ga. 

Bea: $4.50 per bushel Mamm h Yellow 
Hee tlacks, $1.50 per bushe Apply J. ¢ 

G ver ‘ les 1 Soys “Mammoth Yellow B 
xi, Lared Otoote and Clay Peas White milling 
ort Write for prices W. S. Dudley, Lake Land- 

z N ‘ 

New pM oth Yell Mami Brown, Tar 
Heel B ) Tokic eed Soybea! at 51.60 ner bad e) 
Riloxis $3.00 per bushel, f.o.b. New Ber N. 
J Hi P t & 

ed 1925 rol 98°, germination, for seed 

é y ¥ Soybeans $1.5 Biloxis “$3.50 
Otootans $7.50: Laredos $5.00, f.0.b. Middletown 
m4 Middletow Grai & Seed Co, 

New I ecleaned M: zmmoth Yellow, Mammoth 
Brown and Tarheel Black Soybeans, $1.50 bushel; 
ash = witl rder Highest ermin ate n guaranteed. 
I. ©, Blanchard & Co. Hertford, 

Genuine Otootan Be ans, beaut hil cleaned and 
graded; per peck $2.4 per bushel $8.50; 2% batshels 
and over, $8.25 Bile xis, 2%. bushel bags, $4.00 per 
bu Mare Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, 
Ss. ¢ 

Otoota do, Biloxi. Wils Early Black and 
Man § yw Soybeans Early Running Velvet 
Beans Whippoo rwills, Mixe@ and other varieties of 
7 s: Orange and Amber Cane seed; Lespedeza; 
Sn nd Dallis Grass Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., 
At an, Ge 

rtified Otoetan and Laredo Soybeans.—Don’t take 
a chance you may get stung ke many others did 
ast year Buy and buy your re- 
juiremente early higher later. Send 
stamp ile Vat uable Information About 
New Var { Soybeans.’ Also have Mammoth 
Yellows iloxis es limited quantity (good 
ten days Otootans "St 5 Laredos $6.00; Biloxis 
$4.00; Yellows $2.00 win, P. Wannamaker, 8t. 
Matthews, S. ¢ (Member South Carolina Soybean 


CANE AND SORGHUM os 


Seed are higher and 
Amber $1.75; Orange 
$2; K all per bushel. ‘Three 
Whippoorwill Peas, $3.60 bushel. Send 
order. Deduct 2% for cash. Lewis Seed 
Fox 426, Memphis, Tenn. 


CORN 
bushel. J. W Swan Quarter, N. C. 


have 300 bushels selected improved 
2.00 bushel. J. S. Ritchie, 





Growers’ Ossociat tion ) 





We sell 
will go muct 
$1.85: Sudan 
bushel bags 
check with 
Ca, FP. Oo 


the best 
higher 


pure seed 











Corn, 90¢ Jarvis 
For Sale.—I 

Golden Dent seed corn, 

Box 281, Petersburg, Va. 


Mosby’s Old Reliable.—Two large eared variety, 
noted for soundness, long thick grain, small white 
cob. Improved each year by eg and field 
selection until a big yielder; beet ar average 
known in state. Peck 80c; belt $1 50: bushel $2.75. 
N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. 


COTTON 
























The Progresswwe Farwey 
GRASS 



































Choice Sudan Grass seed, Sc pound. John Goetw, 
Fowler, Indiana. 

Pure recleaned home grown Sudan Grass, free from 
Johnson, . $5.00 per hundredweight. Write for farm 
seed catalog. Funk Bros. Seed Co., Dept. PF, B e 
ington, Illinois, 

LESPEDEZA - 

Lespedeza ‘Seed.—South Louisiana 1 seed of 
highest germination and purity Write r price n 
any quantity Lespedeza Seed Growers’ Codperative 
Association, Inc Baton Rouge, La 

PEANUTS 

Jumbo Runner seed Peanut c er p z 

Rodgers Hoggard, Windsor, N 
PEAS y 

Peas for Sale.—Write for prices. J. D. S g, 
Stec mal N ‘ 

Six Weeks Pe for sale, 50c per lart ~ John ‘ t 
Lumber Bridge 

For Sale.—Cowpeas, carload and less, F. H. Ver- 
non, tox 1606 tirmingham, Ala 

Whips, Era, mixed; Agriculture Peas; $3.7 shel, 
W. D. Claybrool Albertville Ala 

Straight Clay and Whippoorwill. also Mixed Peag 
Write for price list. Murphy & Paimer, Sandersville, 
Geo rela. 

Mixed Peas, $3.75 Whip ls, New Era $4. 
Sorghum seed, four cents pound D. W. Alex uw 
Confielly Springs 3 

POTATOES 

Sweet Potato Seed.—Nancy Hal) and Big Stem 
Jerseys, $1.50 per bushel, cash with order. Write 
Hancock Huntley Co., Beaufort, N. ©¢ 

WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES _ 

Wat ermelons. Write C. A. Thurmond, Perry, Ga., 
Propagator, for seed prices and information f the 
famous Thurmond Grey melon, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED | 











Seed Peas, Peanuts, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, ( or 
Seed; all varieties; large or sma ots Write for 
prices. Potato plants. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, Ga 

We offer for immediate shipment 1,000 tf s 
Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $1. per bushe 
Hastert orth Carol hels Whipr 
and Mixed Peas, $3.5 € b 
shipping statior Write for al 5 e lis } 

ry Seed Company, Hickory, N. ¢ 





| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 
























































AI 1 kind chic ks, 9c ux 15 varie s. F y 
Winstor ( 

Peerless Brow Leghorn chicks, heavy ayir 
{ P. Neatrour, Petersburg, Va 

Shin Ch \ are better Te J e 1s By J 
100 up, Free book Shir Farms, Box 120, Gree 
top, Missouri 

Chicks. —Barred Rocks, Reds, English We 
May: 100, $10; June, $9; prepaic ye delivery ( 
Farms, Westphalia, M¢ 

Chicks } m blue ribbor \ Lace W . 
0 tarred Rock eds I I 
Poultry Farr Rartle ‘ 

Ta red stra White Le by 
vigee us free ge sto« ( - ed 
May and J ¢ ( P I Wal I 

‘ 

Tancred White Leghorn ¢ s.— Trapt 
our stock up to 288 eggs yearly. Reduced f 
May ] ‘ ge free Dens } 
Roanoke, Va 

s ME I 
8 I 
! r yuai 
B 
é reed eet 
Live arriv 
‘ 1 Rex Pou 
Box 305, Clinton, seni os 

Purebred high quality baby t s -. 
Moderate prices. Postage prepaid Largest h r. 
in Dixie serving entire South Laurel Baby 
Co., Rt. 2, Laurel, Miss. = 

taby Chi xs S. C. White Leg s, Englist 

ym 282 304 blood t Sy 
May and June $12.50 per 100 ¢ Ss ¢ 
try ‘arm, Stokes, N ‘ 

Chicks Offering 
White Leghorns, 

Oo: prepaid; 100% 
tal City Hatchery ‘ 

Purebred 
Reds, $13 
prepaid 100 } 

es, 1924 Cha \ 

We won at Madison Sq e ¢ na all 
Southern shows Get your baby f r 
f Red Buff Orpingtons Nhite Legh s \ 
Rocks rtridge Rocks, Allport Poultry Farm, A 
“Bred to Lay Chicks.—Accredited. Postpaid 
100:. Leghorns $11 neonas, Rocks Recs Orpington 
Wyandottes $13: large assorted $10 gl assorte $# 
100% alive Catalog. Standard Poultry ‘Farms, ct 
licothe, Mo 

Accredited Chicks.—Low prices Leading varietlee 
From locks officially enderoed for high average eee 
production Foremost eg strains Live del very 
Catalog free. Smith Brothers Hatcheries, Box 123 
Mexico, Missouri. 

This and next week thousands fine quality Recs 
Barred Ross: $15.00, 100. White and Brown Lee- 
horns, Ancu..as: $13.50, 100; prepaid; 100% live «é 
livery Buy chicks this month for winter eggs. Cam a 


Columpia, 8. ¢ 
Owens stPair 


Poultry Farm, 





Reds. Cock- 
















Strong, vigorous chicks, . 
erels from Owens Farms direct Dark red and heavy 
layers, free range Chicks $1.50 
per 15; $7.00 per 100 Buff $2.00 
per 50 eges, $7.00 per 100 $1.50 per 15 Reva 
Burgess, Reva, Va 

Glendale Poultry Farm, Dayton, Va is hol 
their third great sale on standard bred-to-lay White 
Leghorn chicks flock mated t illing males. 
100, $12.00; 500. 1,000, $100.00 Can furnis 
chicks from flock mated to Tancred males at same 
prices, 25% books order. 

Chicks free from white diarrhea. Trail’s End 307 


g strain White Leghorn chicks, from large breeders 
with lop combs, acknowledged and guaranteed wor! d’s 
greatest layers. 10,000 customers, hundreds of teste 
monials. Parks’ and Thompson’s Rocks, Owen’s Bi 
chicks. Write for new low prices, literature, cer- 
tificate of guarantee (that Trail’s Bnd chicks se 
purebred, strong, vigorous, and healthy, culled a 
Inspected by one of the most experienced and oldest 
poultryman in the United States), accompanies ship 
Gordonsville, V8. 








ment. [rail’s End Poultry Farm, 
ENGLISH RED CAPS 
Red Caps.—Stock, chicks and eggs. J. A. H 











Sel cted Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll gon phrey. Trenton, Ala. 
seed, recleaned, at $1.15 per bushel. Andrews wi 
ware Company, Bethel, N. C. HAMBURG 
Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. Buy ‘Everlay” Silver Spangled Hamburg eges rer 15, 
the genuine latest improved strains of this famous $i. 2 postpaid. Write Thomas Harris, Mooresboro, 
cotton direct from the originator and breeder, W. W. e. tl ar 


Wannamaker. My exclusive cotton seed specialty 
for nineteen years. Sold under my signature. Am 
no longer connected with old firm, Model Seed Farms. 





LANGSMANS oa 


k Langshan eges ~ $1.25, poet pald. 
Sandy Ridge x ‘c. 








Purebred Bl 
Irving Sheppard, 





Fine crop. cked open, fair weather. Leer 
95% to 98%. Every bushel recleaned, r 

linted). New strain No. 19 (limited quantity), $2: $0 
per bushel. New strain No. 18, $2.50 bushel; 50 
bushel lots. $2.35; 100, $2.25. Write for unusually 
attractive prices larger and carload lots, and 1926 
descriptive catal . The Wannamaker-Cleveland 
Seed Farms, St. . & C. W. W. Wanna- 

. President. 








LEGHORNS 





Egges.—‘‘Everlay”’ Brown Leghorn : 15, $1.25:_? 
dred $6.50, delivered. Sutton’s Creek Poultry Yars 
Chapanoke, N. ©. ™ 





(Classified ads. continued on next pag¢) 
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In the Poultry Yard 


By J. H. 


What to Do in May 
oe 
slightly ; 
deep litter. 
from subscribers 


amount oi scratch feed 
keep layers exercising in 
We are getting many letters 
complaining of hens 
laying soft shelled 
eggs, and others who 
have hens that have 
brokeneggs in their 
bodies. Furnish 
plenty of oyster 
shell and feed green 
stuff daily and these 
troubles will be elim- 
inated. 
The average tarm 
flock that is prop- 
erly fed and cared for should be laying 
at least 50 per cent this month. In other 
words, 100 hens should be laying 50 eggs 
a day. If smaller production is being 
obtained, some culling should be done. 
If you are getting only 40 eggs a day, 
two times that number, or 80 hens are 
laying. Dispose of the other 20. 

Hens, roosters, friers, etc., are bring- 
ing good prices now, but will bring less 
from now on. Inferior hens should be 
disposed of at once. If through hatch- 
ing, dispose of all except the very best 
males. It will cost $2 or more to carry 
males over to next season. Cockerels 
hatched this season can replace most of 
the present males. Just as many and 
better keeping eggs will be produced if 
males are removed from the laying pens. 

Inspect birds for lice and premises fer 
mites. These parasites are most trou- 
blesome at this season. 

Growing Stock.—It is well to remem- 
her that this year’s young stock will be 
next year’s layers and money makers. 
Keep young stock growing; stunted stock 
is never profitable. Eliminate weaklings 
as soon as detected. Keep roosting quar- 
ters clean, sanitary, and by all means do 
not over crowd. Place small roost, eight 
inches off the ground, brooder house 





J. H 


wooD 


n chicks are four weeks old. By the 
time chicks are six weeks old they will 
he roosting and can be removed from 
the heat. This roosting practice elimi- 
nates corner crowding 

Separate the sexes when six weeks 


old and push males to be sold as friers. 
Prices will soon start to decline rapidly. 
Give young stock free range when possi- 
ble. Let them out at daylight and allow 
them out until dark. 


Keep feed, oyster shell and fresh water 


before stock at all times. Unless an 
abundance of green feed is available 
yellow corn must be used instead of 
white. You will find it will pay to feed 


yellow corn and yellow cornmeal instead 
of white. Even if you have the white 
corn, it will pay you to exchange it for 
yellow. 

Young stock must have plenty of shade 
available during the middle of the day. 


It is late to try to grow out baby 
hicks. Some can be grown out well, 
however, if kept in a shady, cool place 
during hottest part of the day. Baby 


hicks cannot stand very hot sun, but can 
be allowed out early and late in the day. 

Break up all broody hens as soon as 
detected. They will not lay while try- 
ing to set. A hen that continues to get 
broody should be marketed. 


a 28 


Some Don’ts to Be Remem- 
bered in Shipping Eggs 


Do’ ’T use cotton seed in packing your 
eggs in the case. -Texas eggs are 
recognized by this method of packing at 
the egg markets of New York, Chicago, 
Boston and other places. When a case 
is opened and cotton seed are found in 
the case, they immediately pass up these 
eggs as number ones regardless of the 
quality which may be found in the case. 
2. Do not put small eggs, large eggs 
» or dirty eggs in your case. In most cases 
the under-size and over-size egg is broken 





WOOD 


before it reaches the market. It is a to- 
tal loss. Ii this were all the loss it 
would not be so bad. When the egg 


breaks the liquid stains or soils a great 
many other eggs. Regardless of the qual- 
ity when shipped, they must necessarily 
sell as stained eggs on the market. This 
means from 4 to 7 cents per dozen less. 

$8. Don’t fail to candle each egg placed 
in the case. Often times the shell is 
cracked or immature, leaving just the 
thin membrane to hold the egg together. 
Neither of these defects is usually caught 
just in handling. The cracked-shell.egg 
and the thin-membrane egg will in all 
probability be broken on their way to 
the market, which will give you the same 
results as the large or small egg 

4. Don’t fail to use at lea. six €X- 
celsior pads to each case. Place one pad 
in the bottom of the one pad be- 
tween the first and second fillers near the 
top, and one pad on top of the first 
filler. This prevents the fillers from shak- 
ing and prevents loss from breakage. 


case, 


5. Don’t fail to examine the shipping 
case to see that it comes up to standard. 
Remember that it must be nailed 
curely with three-penny large head ce- 
ment covered nails. There should be 18 
to each side, 21 in the bottom and 8 
on top. ; 

8. Don’t forget that 8 per cent of the 
damage at the destination of the egg is 
caused by the two top fillers. This 
due to insufficient packing, irregular 
sized eggs and not placing the fillers in 
the case as they should be. The filler must 
be placed in the case with the two solid 
sides against the end and center parti- 
tion, which will leave the two cut sides 
against the sides of the case. 

M. R. MARTIN. 


se- 


1S 
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VERY farmer ought to take The Pro- 
ve Farmer, read it and study it 
and get the knowledge of the best farm- 





aress 


ers of the country. Just like the boy 
who goes to law school, they should get 
the knowledge of men better learned in 
the subject than they are. I mention The 
Progressive Farmer because it is said 


state to be the 
time. 


by the leading men of my 
best farm paper published at 
—James B. Munn. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edi- 
tion—120,000 circulation. State plainty what edl- 
ton you wish to use. 


fe LEGHORNS 


_ Leah mn 
Angier, 


this 








Dark Brown. per sitting 


E. 0. Adams, Rt. 2, 

Hollywood 307- eRe blood chicks at red 
1,000 laying pullets at half price, imme 
ance. R. E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


Tancred baby 


Pure eves, $1.00 
m, € 








iced prices; 


liate accept 

bought 
Certifi- 
Poultry 


Stock 
Farms. 


rails it 


chicks, hatching eges 
direct from Tancred White Leghorn 
eate of guarantee furnished. 2 
Gordonsville, Va. 


Trail’s End 307 egg 
chicks, hatching egas 
nished They have been 
teed world’s greatest layers. 
combs, layers of large white eggs. 
try Farm, Ge rdc msville, Va. 


ORPINGTONS _ 


laying purebred 


strain White Leghorn baby 
Certificate of guarantee fur 
acknowledged and guaran- 
Large Leghorns, lop 
Trail’s End Poul- 





Buff Orpingtons 
stpaid iarantee 14 fertile er 


Starr, Gases Bay, Va. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS» 


Purebred Tuff Rock 
$10.60 per hundred. 


Eggs from winter 
15, $1.50; 5 
sitting J E 


eggs 1 











eggs, ¢: 200 
Sunnyview 


sitting fifteen or 
Farm, Lexington, 





Rock exes 
Jonesville, 


Barred 


Thompson's direct Ringlet Dark 
Farm, 


15, $1.50; postpaid. Mountainview 
Virginia 

White Rocks that please others — 
Eggs: $1.00 per 15; $5.00 per 100; 
Williams, Stokesdale, N. C. 


Thompson’s Barred “Plymouth Rock 
$1.50; 30 eggs $2.50; 100 eggs $8.00. 
ed. Flint Hill Farm, Staley, N. C 

** Aristocrat’’ Barred “Plymo wuth Rocks (direct from 
Holterman), both light and dark strains. er bar- 
gains in stock and eggs. Write A. J. Cheek, Hender- 
son, N. C 


wi ill please you. 
postpaid. L. M. 





exes: 15 eggs 
Carefully pack- 














‘wy AN DOTTES 


Keeler Regal Bo reas White Wyandott © exes, 
$1.50 sittine. ks, doze 5 yaid. 


tT ' 1. 





$1 and 
Gertrude 
eas V a 


s HODE_ 





ASL AND REDS 


Re ds; twen ty- -first 
Mrs. J. C. Deaton, 


year. 
Salis- 





alogue. 








“Rhode Island_ 
Farms strain. 
Smithfield, Va. 


Reds.—State certified flock; Owen 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15. G. E. Barlow, 
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PEA FOWL PATENTS 
Peafowls wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro 
TURKEYS linear Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
: $$ Washington, D. C Honorable Methods 
Bronze turkey eggs, $6 per dozen Mrs. John W 
Hendricks, Pickens, S Pa t-Sense.— Valuable book (free) for inventors 
seeking largest deserved profi Write Lacey & Lacey, 
Jtourbon ha ee (er easily handled w chicl 761 F 8 Washington. D. ¢ Estal nad i869. . 
en or turkey ’ st mat 1 Sa 
delivery, with rearing instructions: $6.00, 12. Fa SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
view Farm, Ramseur, N._¢ Wanted. —Young met to learn the barber trade. 
TWo OR ‘MORE BREEDS Best college in the path ; jobs awaiting our gradu- 
ates Charlotte Harbe er College, Charlotte, N. C 
tuff Orpingtons and Brown Leghorns; eggs 31 — - - == 
15, postpaid E. R. Maxweil, i } ” a Tra the safest, sanest, and quickest 
1 ative employment Cecil’s Business 
8 Rhode Island Whites tourbor is, WI ‘ 8 N. C.; Spartanburg. 8S. (¢ 
Indian Runner Baby chicks, bab Foxho - - - —__—_——— —_-——_——-— - _ --= 
pups Dogwood Farm, Mattoax, Va TOBACCO 
____ POULTRY SUPPLIES | ; Homespun smoking, 10 pounds $1.40; fine red chew 
Diarrhea and worms kill millior ck / x. 10 DOU ds $2.00. Tobacco Wholesalers, Murray 
Well Chick Remedy prevents w ' ses ee - a 
Greatest diarrhea, coccidiosis, worm remedy Homespun chewing and smoking tobacco: 5 pounds 
teed. $1.00 package, plenty for 500. Send rt ‘ $1.25; 10, $2.50; 20, $4.50. Sat isfact ion guaranteed 
bay on arrival. American Poultry Supply, Det 12k United Farmers, Wingo, Ky 
Kansas City, Mo. - - - —— " — 
Ric cherry red, res honest >- goodness Chewir 
peunds $1.50, ragrant smoking, 20e pound Pr 
l IVESTOCK t Ivan Wafer, Pa due ah Ky 
“ Tot Kentucky sweet leaf, mellow with age 
Smoking, 15 pounds $2.00; chewing $2.50 Pay wh 
BERKSHIRES" r I Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky 
_ Berkshires big type Oak Gr eve Stock Farm, Con Tobacco Postpaid Guaranteed best large red leaf 
cord, N chewing pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75 Best smoking 
“on er 7 e U wun irk  § m n 
Rerkshires. - Big ty! x. James W. Graves, American a Hamlin, Sharor Tet —— 
National Bank, Richmot d, Va Tobacco P wtpaid Best red leaf chewing, 5 pounds 
ery wmeeme = $1.50; 10, $2.50 Smoking, 20c pound Satisfaction 
HAMPSHIRES guaranteed Dick Chandler, Sharon, Tenn 
Pedigreed Hampshire pigs for sa! Wi hn Tobaceo.—Pure Tennessee Red Leaf; quality guar 
Cox, 2813 Quarry Road N w. Ww: ashit ++ m, dD, € anteed or money refu 10 pounds best chewing 
- $3.00; 5 pounds $1.55 cond grade for smoking, 10 
O. 1. C. pounds $2.10; 5 pounds $1.15; delivered. O. D. Co 
Registered free 0. I. C. pigs, $15.00 each. ©. ¥ lier, Martin, Tenn. Reference, Martin Bank 
Me ar ts Cameron, 8S. ¢ 
Oe AGENTS WANTED | 
tulls for sale or will exchange for soybeans. Write 
Gaylord H. French Dri aper, N. C ° 
Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted Concord 
GUERNSEYS Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 
Dry Milk Raise calves one-third cos Stone Gate Get our free sample case Toilet articles, Perfumes 
Farm, Pet tersburg Va and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
nn sane ———— (Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis 
GOATS Co., Det. 5 : e 
- We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
Milk Goats, buck service. Moorhurst Farm, Irving- perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
ton, Ala. nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS Bankrupt and Rummage Sales.—Make $50.00 daily. 
~ - We start you, furnishing everything. Distributors, 
For Sale.—Twenty cars f cat Frank J. Pept. 105, 609 Division, Chicago 

Payne Saxley, Ga 
“er We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and expenses to 
80 head young cattle at low price, imn pur introduce our Soap and Washing Powder Buss 
chase w Hun iley toydton, Va se re Reach Company, Dept. A79. Chippewa Falls, Wise 
DOGS Agents—90c an hour to advertise and distribute sam 
ae gay Rg ree : eeeeranind pore les to consumer. Write quick fo y and par 
For Sale Regisier white ¢ ( L Cincinnati, Ohio 
Jenkins, Oxford, Ala Agent Our new sales plan gets that repeat busi 
Re istered white Collie pups; beau { 3 ‘t Articles Perfumes : I! misehold Products 
Kent Marion, Ala . on today Carlisle Co Dep PF, 
For Sale Registered white Collie puppies nales " 
e1e "e14 oe nts Make a dollar an hour Sell Mendets, @ 
“males $ rmsir ‘ $ : 
$18.00; temales $14.00 R. D. Arm mws pateh for instantly mending leaks in all uten 
—— — -_ sils Sample package free Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
German Police puppies American Ken- 701 Amsterdam N y 
Kistratl $30.00, Dr. Kels« 34th Agents.—Our new household cleaning device washes 
rt News, Va . a iries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. 
Airedale pups and 2 year-old d trol blood a less the mB _ brooms Over half profit Write 
lines Abby King Knobbler and other g un Brush Works, 205 Srd_St., Fairfleld, Towa. 
pions Ira B, Weaver, Gloucester, Va Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 
T ind Ornamental Trees and help make the world 
more fr ful and bes fu Ask f our terms to 
MISCELLANEOUS a eed beewetel, ae fy oe al 
| “Agents, write for free samples. Sell Madison “Bet 
. ss ‘ r-Ma Shirts for larg manufa i direct to 
Condensed Bo-Ko Kills trees, gra J earer N apital r experts ‘i red Many 
hn igh for four gallons, $2.90 Bo:Ko ¢ ! pai $100 weekly a , mt Madis. Shirts. 560 
wn, Misa B a N York 
BAGS" ] " a 
as ae fares aeguE HX I 1 
Baga Pay marke 1 es for good and 1 lab ¢ : 1 4 
second hand bags, ans iar Wri I shiz , 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, ¢ A DR_W 
BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY $40 to “weekly 1 ti Ni 
i ( 
I, ] prices l ractor W ; ‘ i W \ 
1 Tom Whi Dub G pag” Gosaniae 
G Italia } bee “ ‘ ati Shir ‘ puny, y 18 1, Ci 
P req t Sam Foley. G v A Large j Nitra 1 
CORN HARVESTER “et “4 ~ ef agg A eA a AR 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s pt ly $ guara At 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment "ree atalog n to 
showing pictures of harvester B 528. Salina, Kat 1 NitrA ( Sava ‘ 
FARM MACHINERY 
Barn equipment, dairy supplies, dairy house and PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
creamery equipment, boiler pumps and water 6y3 
tems. 5S Rich, iMocksriile N. ( 
mee, r sweet potatoes DUROC JERSEY PIGS! 
tobacco, tomatoes, sv I afoes, pep is - 
time. Double COPHE 1 Y right; ved ° 
by truckers and tobacco growers. The har rans- 
Tig Kg tty lg AP PIGS! PIGS! 
dept s i srry or you ? . . 
— a: Or « the Sure-Live wa “a We have the best lot of Spring pigs ever 
better crops So le ) te St Liv farrowed on our farms. The older of these } 
Transplanter Co., hadhow N.C. Price $12.50 | will be weaned, vaccinated, and ready to 
comple te. Dealers wanted ale _ ship by April 20th. We offer 100 top breed | 
HIDES—FURS—WOOL | ing pigs from this bunch, registe red and 
a —) ~ uaranteed, at $20 each or $38 per properly 
Where to Sell Your Wool.—AVa@ pay cash ma guarat ’ 
pri . i0 expe oe ® freight * “es Promp | mated pair. Remember, there is only one 
remittance ” hipp tags i ils | hundred to go at these prices, and our | 
bought J W: alle ratein Produce Rich Va Fall pigs fell short of demand by two hun- 
ired head. First come, first servec | 
INSECTICIDES | « 
Se — y Place Your Order Now | 
Caleiun Arsenate (Drs Ut Sulphur 
Seed.  Georgia-Caro eee ' JORDAN DUROC FARM, McCullers, N.C. » 











BUY YOUR CATTLE IN THIS SALE! 


35 pc yund, and 


YoU CAN WELL. ny of ust TO 














N. Y. 


TRAVEL HUNDREDS OF MILES to attend this sale. 
ever held 
will protect 


It is the greatest sale I have 
of it. I want you present ar dil 
fed, and shipped free of charge. 


in 


| 225—Reg. Holstein-Friesian Cattle--225 


CONSIGNED BY 40 OF THE BEST BREEDERS IN NEW YORK STATE 
Sale Held in the Earlville Sale Pavilion, Earlville, N. Y. 
MAY 10th, 11th and 12th, 1926 


HEALTH—Every animal comes from a herd under State and Federal Supervision— 
many from Fully Accredi ted Herds and Modified Accredited Arcas. These cattle are 
HEALTHY and sold subject to 60 day retest. Not a blemished cow—ali of good ages 
and with typy back lines. 


199 FRESH COWS AND HEAVY SPRINGERS—Many have official records, cow test- 


ing records, and good barn record 

75 BRED AND OPEN HEIFERS—Sired by some of the best bred bulls in New York 

State. These heifers will be wonderful buys and sell at prices any dairyman can 

afford to pay 

25 HEIFER CALVES, from a few weeks 10 and 11 months of age. 

2s SELECTED BULLS, mostly re ady for service. A fine lot from dams up to 34 and 
1 blood line One to suit all your requirements, 


my 


Write for catalog and details at once 


SALES MANAGER R. AUSTIN BACKUS 
MEXICO, 


14 years in the business. 
your interests. These cattle are loaded, 
to 
COL. GEO. W. BAXTER, Elmira, N. Y. 
AUCTIONEER 


am proud 
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FORDSON 
TRACTOR 


fob. Detroit. 


Fenders and Pulley 
Extra, 


















Air mi yy 
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Fordson Savings Add 
to Wheat Profits 


Farm work costs much, or little, depend- 
ing on the amount of work done in a 
given time 

When one man with a Fordson and grain 
binder can cut 25 acres a day, the cost of 
wheat harvesting is considerably less than 
if that man harvests but eight or ten acres. 
In addition, wheat harvested at just the 
right time and threshed promptly with 
Fordson power has a higher market value. 
Fordson power, low in first cost, gives 
ample power for every farm job. The 
savings which its use make possible add 
materially to the farm profits. 


Ask the nearest Ford dealer about the pay- 
ment plan that makes it easy for you to 
put Fordson power to work for you now 


For de or 
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